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THAT YOUNG PERSON, 


By the Author of “ Basil Rivington's Romance,” ete. 
—— 


CHAPTER VII. 


Oh! could I but obtain consent 

And lead her smilin: with content 
Home in her bridal dress ; 

No swain in London could outgo 

The joy, the raptures I should know. 


Dust appeared in answer to Mr. Tracy’s summons, 
and Miss Jemima being out and Miss Grizzel shut up 
in Miss Dent’s room, and the thought of the baker 
softening her heart, in reply to his inquiries for Miss 
Clive, she invited him in. Royal declined, but Dust 
attributing his refusal to a judicious fear of her 
mistress, continued to hold open the door as though 
she had not heard it; he finally entered, commise- 
ratiug himself on the conversation which would greet 
him. 

He need not have feared. In the huge dining-room 
there was but one slight figure sitting wearily on one 
high, straight-backed chair, with her foot propped up 
on another, a pair of weighty knitting pins in her 
hand, and a ball of cotton in her lap. 

Janet’s astonishment at the entrance of her visitor 
knew no bounds. She started up hastily, thereby 
Uropping several stitches and deferring the benefit 
that was eventually to accrue to the savages for at 
least a day, 

“Pray don’t disturb yourself, Miss Clive; my 
mother was anxious to hear of you, and as I was 
passing through Prosiugton she charged me with her 
inquiries,” 

Janet looked simply frightened to death. Where 
was Jemima? Miss Grizzel.might be down at any 
moment; what would they say? With an effort she 
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[REJECIED LOVE.] 


regained her composure, gave her band to’Mr. Tracy, 
and invited him to sit down. 

“ My foot is much better, thank you.” 

You see she was as behindhand in proprietiea as 
his mother. 

“T am very much obliged to Mrs. Tracy. 
I shall be able to go out again soon.” 

* On the Munton Road ?” asked Royal, coolly. 

* T suppose so.” 

She looked very pale and thin in the bright sun- 
light, far more so than she had done in the park ; 
there was a great wearizess in her tone, and he felt 
sorry. 

He was not in the least in love with her ; yet his 
interest was only such as he might have had for 
a pretty child, or any other helpless thing that 
seemed in trouble. Helplessness was the greatest 
claim on the pity of one so strong and vigorous as 
himself. Involuntarily his tone grew more cordial as 
he said : 

“T am glad Carlo has done no further harm; you 
must not be frightened at him again; he is rather 
noisy, but he would not hurt a fly.” 

“T don’t suppose I shall ever see him again.” 

“ Why not ?” abruptly. 

Somehow he did not quite like the idea of her 
never seeing his favourite again ; it was almost like a 
statement that she should nct revisit Woodlands. 

“Miss Dent will be well soon and then we shall 
go on the Munton Road again.” 

“ Whatis the matter with her? a rush of can- 
nibals to the brain?” 

“ Don't, please,” hastily stifling her laugh. 

“ Do you think it wrong to laugh, Miss Clive ?” 

“ We never laugh here.” 

“ But then you never talk either in a general way, 
and you are doing so now.” 

* Yes.” 


“ Tg that the counterpane for the savages? I'm not 


I hope 








a savage myself you know, still I should like to see 
it.” 


Janet exhibited a few squares sewn together. 

‘And how many of these concerns do you mean 
to do before the savage—I mean the counterpane—is 
finished ?” 

“ About a hundred.” 

“Well, I hope they are patient, you have only 
done six now.” 

What Janet would have answered is doubtful, for 
at that moment Miss Grizzel entered, horror in every 
fold of her black dress, pious indignation in every 
wrinkle of her face. 

Royal noticed Janet’s confusion, and himself ad- 
vanced to meet the spinster, resolving to make a 
favourable impression at any exertion. 

“T beg your pardon for my intrusion, madam; my 
mother, Mrs. Tracy of Woodlands, requested me to 
call to inquire after Miss Clive. I am sorry to hear 
your sister is also indisposed. You may not remember 
it, but I believe we once had the pleasure of seeing 
her at the Park.” 

It had been anything but a pleasure, and in general 
Royal was an inveterate truth-speaker, but he saw 
Miss Grizzel looked “dangerous” and Janet 
frightened. He had a pretty clear idea that Miss 
Clive’s position already was none of the smoothest, 
he did not wish to make it avy rougher ; the elder 
lady must be propitiated somehow. 

“My sister visits nowhere.” 

“ Pardon me again,” said Royal, resuming his seat, 
“but I think you are mistaken; Miss Dent called to 
ask our cooperation in a scheme for providing desti- 
tute cannibals with bibles.” 

“ Converted cannibals,” corrected Miss Grizzel. 

“Precisely. May I trespass on your time by ask- 
ing what success she met with in her efforts ?” 

‘Mr. Tracy, success is not for us, duty is all wo 
can aspire to.” 
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“ Precisely,” agreed Royal, fot utderstanding in 
the least. 

“We never speak ill of anyore,” purstied Miss 
Grizzel, warmly, ‘never; still we know that all 
outside the fold is vanity, and when people refuse us 
a shilling to provide a Christian caunibal with a 
testament— when such people, we say, have the sin- 
fulness to urge that converted cannibals are not 4 
hundred times worthier than English sinners, then 
we can o..ly sigh and trust that their rejection of 
these precious lambs m:y be remembered against 
them.” 

She sighed in effect, so did Janet, so did Royal ; he 
could have given no cther mark of assent, for he 
not understand how a man who ate his fellow crea- 
tures was a precious lamb. And he was lexed 
by Miss Grizzei’s habit of spenking of herself in the 
plural number. 

Aftera while, he recovered his faculties sufficiently 
to say : 

“ ill not intrade longer, madam. My mother 
will be rejoiced to hear of the improvement in Miss 
Clive.” 

Miss Grizzel shook her head. 

‘There is plenty of room for improvement, Mr. 
Tracy ; our young relative, we regret to say, is, alas, 
outside the fold.” 

“So much the better—that she has come to Pro- 
sington,” added Royal, hastily, hoping Miss Grizz-1 
would not perceive the pause in his speech. “I thimk 
madam, you attend Mr. Stubbs’ ministrations ?”’ 

“ Such-is our privilege.” 

“TI believe there is a tea drinking noxt week. If1 
might be permitted—although——”’ 

“ Although not of ws,” suggested Miss Grigeel, 
encouragingly. 

‘* Precisely ; if I might be permitted to contribute 
my mite towards the expenses incident on such an 
undertaking ”—he offered her a golden sovereign, 
although he was not of the fokd, but helonged to the 
world, and was one of its vanities, Miss Grizzeb did 
not refuse. 

When he derarted his task was accomplished. Far 
from regretting his visit she rejoiced in it, The 

‘sion of converting this proud earth-worm bad been 

suggested to the mind of Miss Griasel, Generoar he 
evidently was ; with his position and means what % 
blessing he might be to the fold. Olesrly the young 
man had longings after the truth; might it not be 
their (Miss Grizzel always thought im. the piarsl 
number) blessed portion to conduct him to its source 
—Mr. Stubbs ? 

Did he not seem more imvressed at this single 
interview than Janet through five months of patient 
teaching ; what could have been more truthful than 
his remark that it was best for Janet to have come to 
Prosington. What clear judgwent, what foresight he 
possessed, and with his strong arms what a help he 
would be in cutting broad and butter, and handing 
oake (?) at future “ tea meetings.” Dismissing these 
thoughts as belonging to Jemimn’s department rather 
than ber own, Miss Grizzel turned to Janet: 

** There’s an example for you, Janet.” 

Not quite understanding in whatshe was to imitate 
Mr. Tracy, Janet held her peace. Her cousin 
continued : 

**Good comes out of evil, Janet; we may cease to 
regret your rash walk, if through it Mr. Tracy be 
snatched as a weed from tke buriing,”’ 

The orphan knitted on in silence, as though 
inspired with a wondrous growth of love for the 
cannibals, 

Days passed ; Janet's foot recovered its vigour, Miss 
Dent left her room, andthe long mornings of work, 
the silent dinners, and the walks on the Muntor 
Road were resume as though they hail never beon 
interrupted. No more was seen of Mr. Tracy, and, in 
time, it almost seemed to Janet as if her walk to 
Woodville had been adream. 

But Miss Grizzel had not forgotten -her little 
scheme. 

It was confided to her elder sister, who decided 
that at the next charitable opportunity she would 
present herself at Woodlands. 

One lovely day in June, as they rose from the 
dinner-table, she turned suddenly to her young 
cousin. 

“ Janet, we are going out on business. It may be 
profitable for you to accompany us, therefore I trust 
you will get ready at once.” . 

Thus adjured, Janet lost no time in making her 
simple toilet, and then set forth with Miss Dent, who 
was equipped with funcreal splendours usually re- 
served for Sundays. 

They left the Munton Road behind them, and—- 
a of wonders !—they took the path across the 

leids. 

“ Are we going to Woodville ?” asked Miss Clive, 
rashly. 

** You will see.” 

Apparently they w re, since the road led nowhere 
else, and at Wood ville they in due course arrived, and 








leaving the village high street, they turned into the 
broad avenue of the park. 

It was different to Janet’s former visit there. There 
was no lingering or admiring now. 

She followed Miss Dent with solemn silence up the 
stone steps, and waited the footman’s reply to the 
question : 

* Is Mrs. Tracy at home ?” 

‘* Yes, mv’am. Whom shall I say?” 

Of course Miss Dent was not worldly enough to 
possess a card. 

However, even a,footman could hardly make a 
mistake in four letters, and presently the ladies found 
themselves in @ drawing-room, which, despite its 
elegance, Janct liked less than the bright epartment 
where she had paid her first visit. 

Mrs. Tracy did not keep thea — waiting. She 
bowed to Miss Dent, and. hoped she was well. 
But she took Janet’s hund in hers, and said openly 
how she was to see her again. 

— _ Tracy at home?’ asked Miss Dert, 
abruptly. 

She had very few of the politemesses of society. 

"No, Tam quite alone. My son is in London. Did 
you wis see him ?’ 

“ We daresay you will be the same ” said the 
other, with an attempt at snavity thet her 
ill, * We hear,on good authority, that your gardener 
is leaving.” 


“ Yes; wo lose a faithful servant. He has been 
with as so many years that but his failing 
health could indtee us to part with him.” 

“ Weshould esteem it ass favour,” said 
i i would allow'us to replace him 


“f "anid Mrs. Tragy, politely. 
pane Roe ag 


language, ; 
neighbours at so much a day, bis post of clerk at our 
Bethel preventing his alasting employment. 
He possesses the best of testimonials for his advance- 
tent in doth the future life and this present.” 

* Unfortutately,” returned Mrs. Tracy, “ we have 

a gardener, but if you will le«ve your pro- 
tegé’s address I think my son’s steward would some- 
times be glad toemploy him. We often want an odd 
man.” 

“ Thank you !” condescendingly feplied Miss Dent, 
giving the address, ** We deemed it our duty to 
offer you the chance of doing a service for the fold.” 

‘*I wish you would do something for me,” said 
Mrs. Tracy, impulsively, who, throughout the inter- 
view, had been watching Janet’s sad, quiet face. 

“Tf our duty permit, Mrs. Tracy, you can always 
command our services.” 

“T was going to ask you to lend me your young 
cousin here for a month. I am quite alones and, 
perhaps, it is selfish in me to invite Miss Clive, since 
she would have but a dull visit. The pleasure would 
be mine.” 

If Mrs, Traey had promised amusement and 
gaiety to Janet, her relative would instantly have 
said : 

“ No.” 

But as she expressly_stated that it would be dull, 
as Royal was safe out of the way, Miss Dent wavered 

She had reasons of her own for wishing to stand 
well at the Woodlands. 

Janet had much improved of late. She never 
laughed, talked only when absolutely necessary, and 
knitted away with svch an energy as to have raised 
the hopes of the savages if they could’ have seen her. 
The cousin glanced furtively at Janet, to see if she 
seemed elate.| at the proposition; but the dark eyes 
were fixed in vacancy upon the ground. 

Miss Dent really came to the conclusion her charge 
might be trusted, and to the intense amazement of 
Janet, it was settled that the following Monday Mrs. 
Tracey should drive over to Prosington and fetch her 
visitor. 

Months ago Janet would have rejoiced at such a 
prospect. Now she heard it as she heard everything 
else—with indifference, 

Since the hurried note in April no line or word had 
come from Gerald, and her whole soul was full of an 
intense longing for news of him. She feared often 
that he was ill—troubled—never that he was false. 
Nine months at Prosington had ¢! Janet sadly. 
The vivid colour, that had deen her greatest charm, 
had faded, and her large eyes had a sad, far-away 
expression. 

He lived in her affections, and they were being 
tried, ah ! how hardly, 





Yet, afterall, whem the time came that the door of 
the Retreat had actually elosed om her—when she 
found herself alone with Mrs. Traey—it was a great 
-_ to think of the peaceful month in store for 

er. 

There was something so inexpressibly winning in 
the mistress of the Woodlands — something so restful 
in her smile—that to pxss four weeks with her was 
a pleasure, and as she had written to Gerald to tell 
him of her visit, there was no fear of losing his 
letters. 

How strange was the seven o’clock dinner—the 
attendance of the footmen—the delicate food—the 
costly silver~after the rigid simplicity of the 


eat. 
Stranger than all was the kindness lavished on 


Mrs, Tracy treated Janet as one already dear to 
her, She had never forgotten her lost daughter, and 
this motherless girl, with her sad face and rare 
beauty, had aroused her warmest interest, and a week 
of close, familiar intercourse deepened this into love. 
The formal Miss:Clive was laid aside. “Janet’’ re- 


which Gerald Duncan ) 


betrothed. 

“ Janet,” she said, one evening, when they sat 
together in the pretty morning room, where they had 
first. met, watching the last rays of the setting sun 
as ot bathed the sky with a golden glory; “‘ do you 
know [feel alutost as though I had known you for 
years. I had a daughter of my own once, will you let 
ag to you plaiuly, as I would have done to 


“Please do.” 

“Child, why do you lead mt life? you 
are.about as fit for itas your Carlo for astates- 
man, Day by day you are toassimilate your- 


self to people with whom you not an idea in 
common. You will never suecee?; your character 


is too firmly moulded, aud in the you will 
waste your youth and “y 
“TI cannot help it,” ssid the girl, wearily. 


“ Would you not be w for your own 

? Ticee it koe Red torenadet ban it would 

beat least an sim, an object im life, At the Retreat 
you have none,”’ 

“No; when I get up I wish it was bed time, when 
I go to bed I wish it were morning.” 

‘You have ® mind and i of no common 
order, and yon are statving them both. You havea 
sweet, rich voite, ay 8 never sing; you love 
drawing, and yet you me you have not touched a 

ovember, My dear, you are sacrificing 
yourself to the Misses Dents in return for the home 
they give you; but, Janet, believe me, the sacrifice 
far exceeds the gain.”’ 

‘*T feel it,” said the girl, thoughtfully; ‘‘ it seems 
as though my spirit slept, and I lived just for my 
body, to get up, to eat, to drink, to sleep. I have left 
off caring what I do, all my facultiesseem benumbed 
into one wish, not to give offence. When I firss came 
to the Retreat I used to wrestle against the duliess, 
now I have given up.” 

“* Would not Miss Dent make some change in the 
daily routine would she not let you follow your 
tastes ?” 

**No, Mes. Tracy; she is as firm asiron: I must 
submit in all things or leave the Ketreat. It is not 
such a pleasant home that I should regret it—but I 
have nowhere else to go to,’’ 

At that time Mrs. Tracy did not enter further on 
the subject, and a day or two later Royal returned. 
He had not been expected, and as he entered unan- 
nounced his mother greeted him in glad surprise. A 
great lump came into Janet’s throat, When should 
she recive her wanderer? would no pleasant meeting 
ever come toher? She turned away her eyes from 
the meeting, whgse very happiness seemed to mock 
her loneliness. She almost regretted Royal’s coming, 
she had had such a quiet, peaceful time with his 
mother, they two hed seemed so close to each other. 
Now he was there she felt only a stranger and an 
intruder. 

But Mr. Traey did not let her feel so long. Never 
did he appear to more advantage than in his own 
house and never was host more delicately polite, more 
scrupulously kind, than he was to Janet. Twelve 
years her senior, he treated her at first with a pro- 
tecting care, that soon put her at her ease with him. 
He was always ready to walk or ride with her ; he was 
so much older than she, he was so grave and dignified, 
that Janet never dreamed he could wish to become 
more than a friend. She talked to him frankly, no 
speech of his could move her blushes. And all the 
while her sweet, sad face, her naive simplicity, were 
doing their work on Royal. 

For nine years he had not believed inwoman. A 
fortnight’s constant intercourse with Janet broke 
down his unbelief: 

He grew to love her go well that he would have 
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desired nothing better than to spend his life im 
making her happy. : 

ay gang as his feelings had been arushed so 
now they rose with full force; ho never betrayed his 
love by word or sign. He was too trues gentleman 
to propose to Janet while she was his guest, but he 
resolved when once she had returned to Prosington 
to plead his own cause. 

did not know much of her: their meeting in the 

his brief oall at the Retreat, and then this 

ight, when he had eyes and thoughts only for 

her. She might be a very wicked girl for t he 

knew. Certainly, aceording to the Miss Dents, he 

had no reason to think her a very good one; but a 
is a great deal in the summer time. 

In the free open ceuntry, Royal thought he knew 
Janet very well. 

Of ene thing he was certain, that he loved ber. 
Yes ; this lonely girl with her strange, fascinating 
beauty had crept into his heart more closely than 
Belinda had ever done. 


Thiscalm, collected man of thirty would not lightly 
bappened. 


conquer his affection, whatever . 

It was passionate enough to surprise even himeelf. 
A touch ef her hand—a sound of her voice-—moved 
him as nothing else could. He could have followed 
her to the world’s end.” He would have waited years 
if only at the end of them she would have put her 
hand in his, and murmured : 

“ T love you, Royal!” 


OHAPTER VIII. 


Tat month’s visit did wonders for Janet. She 

forgot the savages and their necessities, the dread 
fear that Mr. Stubbs’ discourses had engendered in 
her mind slumbered. She grew a little more like 
the bright-eyed girl who had won Gerald Duncan’s 
love. It was not the of scene, the cheerful- 
ness of her surroundings, nor yet Mrs, Tracy's 
motherly tenderness that had wronght this improve- 
ment. Janet's trials were not one whit lighter, only 
instead of sinking under their weight, she was 
striving to bear up against them, and she had re- 
solved firmly in her own mind that she would no 
longer be a dépendent on the Misses Dent’s bounty, 
but as soon as possible after her return to the Re- 
treat she would endeavour to find some employment, 
and then farewell to Prosington, farewell to the 
savages’ counterpaue, the huge dining-room, and 
the furereal bed with its curtains of ginger-coloured 
moreen. 
True, Gerald had been averse te her striving to 
make her own way; true, she had always heard 
that @ woman. who worked for her own living had 
a hard time of it, but Janet waa of opinion no life 
could be harder than the one she led at Prosington. 
Gerald had oaly spoken for her sake; could be spend 
four and tweaty hours at the Retreat, he must own 
she was right to leave it atany coat, His continued 
silence tried her sor:ly. She could net understand 
it; any certainty would have been better than the 
suspense in which he kept her. 

She was distracted +-y alternate hopes and fears. 
One moment she would imagine that he was prepar- 
ing « happy surprise for her, that he would net write 
because he was coming soon himself to claim her 
ap his very own. The next that he-was ill, in 
trouble, or even that the remorseless Reaper bad 
laid him low, and that her lover was dead and un- 
conscious of the misery his silence gave her. 

She liked Royal Tracy’s society, it was jast what 
she needed to divert her thoughts, 

She was no coquette. She liked him, and she 
showed it, but it was a liking she would have felt for 
any other amusing companionship that interested her. 
Her heart was ae entirely Gerald's as though she had 
been his wife, and the idea that Royal could wish to 
take his place never came to her, 

She had always meant to confide the secret of her 
eng*gement to Mrs, Tracy, but after Royal’s coming 
their private talks grew few and short, and in her 
heart of hearts Janet was not sorry to have lost the 
opportunity. 

She had a dim suspicion that the mistress of the 
Woodlands would vot regard her idol in the same 
light as she herself aw him. Mrs. Tracey might 
even blame him for leaving his betrothed to the 
mercy of the Misses Dents, 

Janet herself saw nothing in this but loving care 
for ler, yet something told her her friend might 
not hold precisely the same opinion, 

Ali thiugs mast have an end, and although by 
special permission of Miss Deut Janet’s visit had 
been twies prolongéd, the last morning of lier stay 
arrived. All too soon for herself, and all too soon 
for Royat too, if he had not regarded ber departure 
as the necessary forerunnerof his confession. 


It was a lovely day, the last she was to spend at 





Woodlands, The August sun shone brightly, and a 
pleasant wind relieved the power of his rays. 

“ You must not leave us till the afternoon,” said 
Mrs, Tracy, kindly. ‘‘T quite meant to have taken 
you home myself, but I find I am prevented, so I 
shall send John with you in the carriage.” 

** Why should not we two walk to Prosington 
across the fields,” struck in Royal. ‘it is just the 

for it.”’ 

**T should like it very much,” said Janet, frankly. 

‘© It is rather far,’’ demurred the hostess. 

“ But Mias Clive isan excelleut walker,” 

. “Tt really is very fine,” assented Mrs. Tracy, 
“and we will arrange it so if you like, Janet; the 
carriage can take your luggage just the same.”’ 

Soon after luncheon Janet atceod in the bright 
morning-room in her broad shady hat saying “ good- 
bye ” to her hostess. They had known each other only 
a short time, no ties of memory or association beund 
them together, and yet the parting cost them both 

ain, 
f The woman who had lost her own daughter felt so 
strangely attracted towards this young motherless 
girl, who at nineteen was so oppressed and lonely iu 
life’s great battle; while Janet had the uneasy con- 
seiousness that she was wrong in concealing anything 
from one who had been so kind a friend. 

She longed so unspeakably to throw herself into 
those motherly arms and pour out her trouble, but 
something held her back; she felt strangely sad; a 
presentiment had risen up ‘within her during this 
farewell that she and Mrs. Tracy would meet no 
more in this close familiar intercourse. Shecould 
not account for this presentiment, she could not ex- 
plain it, she only felt it, 

The tears stood in her eyes as she received Mrs. 
Tracy’s kiss, she brushed them hastily away; five 
minutes later she was walking down the avenue of 
the park at its master’s side, 

He was unusually silent ; the gifted traveller, the 
polished man of the world, seemed at loss for con- 
versation. He was conscious that. he was nearing the 
supreme moment of his life, and that it was for the 
slight figure near him to decide whether it was the 
acmé of bliss or misery, 

Their walk was nearly over, for they were within 
a mile of Prosingten ; they sat down on a grassy bank 
to rest. Janet, her large hat lying at her feet, was 
idly plucking wild flewera, he was close to her, so 
close that he could almost feel her soft breath upon 
his cheek. 

They were alone together in the sammer sunshine, 
she with her wondrous besuty, he with his manly 
love; it was a picturesque scens, but its profound 
stillness oppressed Janet, She was a thorough child 
of earth with little admiration for repose ; tales of 
life, stirring active life, full of passions, of sorrows 
too, perhaps, appealed more to her oTaehics than 
the finest pastoral ever written ; she hated silence, it 
was too near akin to solitude ; she was not Jearned in 
conventionalities, many were her sins against 
etiquette. She crie4, impulsively : 

‘Mr, Tracy, let’s go on, there is such a deathlike 
stillness here, it frightens me.”’ 

‘‘Tt is very beautiful,’ he answered, too busy 
noting the expression of her upturned face to follow 
her wishes. 

‘But itis so quiet. I cannot bear quiet, noise and 
bustle suits me much better.” 

“ Why ?” 

“T don’t know,” relieved that theit voices broke 
the stillness. and sinking back on her grassy seat, 
“ perhaps because Iam allextremes. I love or hate, 
or I am indifferent. Iam happy or miserable; such 
terms as “ pice,” “ pleasant,” “ pretty well,” have no 
sense for me, 

The words. roused all the force of his passion for 
her. He forget that he had loved before and been de- 
ceived, he remembered only that for thirty years 
he had been alone on heavén’s beautiful earth, and 
that sitting by him was a creature far more lonely 
than himself, endowed with the precious gifts of 

outh and beauty, aud that without her his whole 
ife would be imperfect ; involuntarily the words 
broke forth : 

“T love you, Janet! Will you marry me?” 

Sho regarded him in blank surprise ; then remem- 
bering how abrapt and impetuous wae his question, 
he possessed bimsoli of eve of her hamds, and con- 
tiowed, passionately. 

“Don’t turn your face away like that, my dar- 
ling ; listen to me, and tell me #f it’s all in vain. I 
love you, Janet, I can’t tell how or why. I don’t 
remember when I began to love you, I only know 
that your déar face and sweet ways have crept into 
my heart, and made it all their own. I only know 
that I want you to be mine for always. That if you 
will trust yourself to me, I will do all that strength 
and life can to make you happy.” 





— 


“Why have you suid this?” she cried hastily; 
‘* you were so kind to me—I liked yon somuch, Why 
couldu’t you let us go on being friends? Why did 

ou?’ 

He interrupted her. 

‘*Why do I love you? I don’t know, it’s fate per- 
haps. I can no more help it than the sun can help 
shining, or you can your beauty. I love you! If we 
were parted this moment and | never saw sony face 
again I should go down to my grave loving you. 
Tell me, is it all in vain ?” 

““Yes, Oh, why do you make me say it ?” 

“Because,” and his voice was very firm, for he 
was @ brave man and he tried to hide from her how 
soryly his heart was aching, “1 would rather know 
the worst. I don’t ask you to pity mé—a man must 
be a poor fellow to seek to win a woman’s love 
through her compassion, he would do better without 
it. Tdou't ask you to pity yourself, shut up with 
those female preachers and spending your young life 
in working for the savages, but I do ask you, will 
your answer always be the same? You haven’t 
known me long, thongh it seems years to me. ‘T’ell 
me if I were to wait, if I were to wait patiently, 
couldn’t you get to care for me in tite ?” 

Her voice quivered as she answered him, for she 
felt for this byave faithful heart which she could not 
love, but who loved her so well. 

“ Will you keep my secret ?” 

** Yes,’’ he breathed, quickly. 

“I could never marry you because just as you love 
me I love someone else.” 

She did not blush, she spoke her avowal frankly if 
tremulously, there was nothing to blush for in her 
love for Gerald. 

Royal misunderstood her strangely; he could not 
realise that any man would suffer his betrothed to go 
through what Janet endured at the Retreat, easier 
far was it to imagine that despite her glorious beauty 
she had given her heart in vain. 

* Poor little seul,” he muttered, “to suffer all 
alone.’ 

But Janet spurned his pity, because it seemed to 
reflect on Gerald. 

‘‘T donot suffer all alone,” she said proudly, ‘‘ we 
are only separated for a time.’ 

“Do you mean that you areengaged ?” he asked, 


He swiled a bitter smile of pain. 

“Tsn’'t this world miserable enough? Aren’t there 
few enough really happy, that ali the good, true. wo- 
men must needs give themselves to men so utterly 
worthless ?” 

** Wuat do you mean ?”” 

All pity had gone now, she was defending Gerald ; 
Royal Tracy was now no louger her generous friend, 
he was simply Gerald’s accuser. 

“Do you need toask me ? you yourself are a proof. 
What man deserving of the name, after you bad 
given him the priceless treasure of your love, would 
let you wear your life and health away as you are 
doing at the Retreat ?” 

“Itis my owe wish. I am very happy.” 

He looked at her steadily with his dark grey eyes. 
She spoke falsely and he knew it, but in his heart he 
loved her the better for her boundless faith. Ho 
would not retract his words, for he knew they were 
true, although it had not been his place to speak 
them, 

“I hope you will be,” he said, gravely answeriug 
only the latter half of her speech, “ but I fear not. 
You are angry with me now; you are indignant be- 
cause you don’t believe my words, If ever you should 
find out that they are true, for al] amends for your 
injustice I ask you to remember that [ can have no 
higher pleasure than to serve you. We are almost 
at Prosington,” he said, in a different tone. “I 
can eee you would prefer to be alone, I will free 
you from my presence.” He held out his hand. 
She did hot notice it. 

“ What, do you refuse me your hand at parting, 
Is my love for you such au offence as that, Way 
should you punish me for what is not my ‘ault 
Heaven knows it is hard enough for me already to 
say good-bye to you.” 

“Tt is not your love,” she said, passionately, 

He waited another moment, then he said, gravely 
and sadly: 

‘Heaven bless you wherever you may go. You 
have blighted my dearest hopes, yet if the words that 
have so offended you prove false, I shall be only 
too thankful ” 

She made him no answer, She did not even turn 
her head, but continued her path across the fields, 

He watched her till she was out of sight, then he 
picked up a ciuster of the flowers her hand had so 
lately gathered, amd turned wearily on his home: 
ward way. 
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“ What have I done,” he thought, bitterly, “ that 
the woman I asked to marry me should have de- 
ceived me, and that when, after nine years of lone- 
liness, I love with my whole soul as pure and true a 
girl as ever dwelt on earth, her heart and faith 
should be another's ?” ; 

The Misses Devt were agreeably surprised with 
Janet on her return to the Retreat ; the vanities of 
Woodville seemed to have had no evil effect on her. 
She was, if possible, graver and quieter than when 
she left them, but it was the stillness that precedes 
the storm. 

Janet was busy planning a means of escape from 
her present existence, which had grown doubly hate- 
ful now she could hope no longer for Mrs, Tracy’s 
friendship, and must dread meeting Royal at every 
turn. 

Almost a month after Janet had left Woodville, 
the four ladies sat at work in the huge dining-room 
one wet afternoon, when the pouring rain had effec- 
tually prevented the walk on the Munton Koad, her 
cousins were deep in the mysteries of knitting, and 
Janet decided that the moment had come to break 
the ice. 

‘I have been here just ten months.” 

No one replied, not being a question, her speech 
required no answer. 

‘*1t has been very kind of you to offer me a home, 
and I thank you very much, but I feel I ought to be 
earning my own living, and if you would belp me 
I should like to try.” 

The three sisters gazed ateach other. Miss Deut 
rejoined, not unkindly, “‘ Youare very welcome here 
Janet.” 

“Thank you,” again said the girl, “ but I feel I 
ought not to be idle any longer.” 

“If it be a matter of conscience,” began Miss 
Dent. 

Or of duty,” chimed in Miss Grizzel. 

‘*T am very young,” said Janet, simply. “I may 
have fifty years to look forward to, people live to 
be seventy, you know, sometimes.” 

Miss Dent, who was nearing that age, said, ‘‘ cer- 
tainly,”? rather quickly, 

“T cannot expect to be idle all that time. I must 
work, and it would be better for me to begin now 
while I am young and strong.” 

It so happened the previous day Mr. Stubbs had 
delivered a sermon, the evil of sloth; naturally his 

followers deemed Janet’s sudden energy as the fruit 
of his eloquence ; they felt the sinner had indeed 
received a call, and they must not hinder it. 

**What could you do?” reflected Miss Dent, 
thoughtfully. 

“She knits so slowly,’’ said Miss Grizzel. 

** And knows nothing of cooking,” said Jemima. 

** You might teach.” 

Janet shook her head. “I sing to please myself, 
and I can play, but I don’t know enough of other 
things, the ‘solids,’ I think people call them, to 
teach,” 

“Tt will be very difficult,” concluded Miss Grizzel, 
“Janet being so unfortunately eccentric looking, she 
must be careful.” 

Janet knew the eccentricity thus deplored was her 
beauty, but she said nothing. 

“We will consult Mr. Stubbs,” was the result of 
the séance. 

Mr. Stubbs greatly approved of the plan; he 
deemed it praiseworthy that young people should 
exert themselves, but when asked in what particular 
fashion Janet should exert herself, he seemed puzzled. 
**Since Miss Clive has already been a guest at that 
Vanity Fair, the Woodlands, her spiritual interests 
could suffer no harm by her calling to bespeak Mrs. 
Tracy’s assistance.” 

“IT had rather not,” said Janet, resolutely. ‘1 
should not like Mrs. Tracy’s recommendation.” 

Mr. Stubbs looked unspeakably gratified at Janet’s 
avowed dislike to the vanities of earth. He pro- 
mised to send over a spiritual organ through the 
medium of which help might be obtained. 

Janet, whose ideas of a spiritual organ were ex- 
ceedingly vague, was rather astonished to receive 
an old number of the Unworldly Christian, containinz 
several columns of advertisements, some of which 
were scrupulously underlined by the energetic pencil 
of Mr. Stubbs. A shudder of repugnance ran through 
Janet as she read them. We copy two of the most 
eligible : 

“WANTED immediately, an energetic Young 
Person who possesses a firm assurance of salvation, 
as Nursery Governess to seven children, to take en- 
tire charge of them and their wardrobes, also to 
assist in light household duties, as no servant is 
kept. A comfortable home to one who would appre- 
ciate Gospel privileges. Laundry and £10 per 
annum.” 

“WANTED at once, a respectable Young Person to 





assist in a Ragged School; none but the truly con- 
verted need apply. No salary, but board, laundry, 
Christian sympathy and beer.” 

It was quite a relief to Janet to remember that the 
journal being a fortnight old, it was useless to apply 
for these most desirable of positions, and she pro- 
ceeded to a thorough review of the Unworldly 
Christian, to see if all its advertisements were of a 
similar nature. They mostly possessed a spiritual 
tendency, though occasional demands fora “ humane 
brother accustomed to the slaughter-house,’’ a 
“ baker used to pious ways and confectiouary,” or a 
“sober barman, quick at business,” showed that it 
was possible to continue the interests of trade and 
religion; none of these “‘ Wants” seemed such as 
Janet could supply, At last her hopes revived as 
she caught sight of the address of a well known 
West End Agency which guaranteed to provide any 
description of industry with employment. 

Here wasachance, Being contained in Mr. Stubbs 
own paper, the Misses Dents could offer no objection 
to her seizing it, and so Janet wrote a modest de- 
scription of herself and her acquirement to the lady 
manager of the said agency, enclosing the five shil- 
liags worth of postage stamps necessary to secure 
her good offices. 


(To be continued.) 








THERE IS A TONGUE IN EVERY LEAF. 





There is a tongue in every leaf ! 
A voice in every rill! 

A voice that speaketh everywhere, 

In flood and fire, through earth and air; 
A tongue that’s never still! 


"Tis the Great Spirit, wide diffused 
Through every thing we see, 

That with our spirit communeth 

Of things mysterious—! ‘fe and Dcath, 
Time and Eternity ! 


I see Him in the blazing sun, 
And in the thunder cloud ; 

I hear Him in the mighty roar 

That rusheth through the forest hoar 
When winds are piping loud. 


I see Him, hear Him, everywhere, 
In all things—darkness, light, 

Silence, and sound ; but, most of all, 

When slumber’s dusky curtains fall, 
At the dead hour of night. 


I feel Him in the silent dews, 
By grateful earth betray’d ; 

I feel Him in the gentle showers, 

The soft south wind, the breath of flowers, 
The sunshine, and the shade. 


And yet (ungrateful that I am!) 
I’ve turn’d in sullen mood 
From all these things, whereof He said, 
When the great whole was finished, 
That they were “ very good.”’ 
A. J. 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 





THE DRAMA. 


ALEXANDRA PALACE. 
(Continued from page 436) % 


Tuvs accoutred the bold fireman enters a blazing 
quadrangular building, erected for the purpose on 
the slope of the hill at the northern side of the 
Alexandra Palace. It consists of several tons of 
timber logs, limbs of trees and battens built up to 
resemble a house, with two passages through it at 
right angles. Previous to ite being set on fire the 
edifice is plentifully dashed with petroleum, and the 
heat of the roaring flames as they ascend some 
thirty or forty feet into the summer air drives the 
attendant firemen to a respectful distance. Into 
this “ fiery furnace” not only does Captain Ahlstrom 
walk deliberately, but he p s in a leisurely 
manner to examine objects in his path, stooping 
down as if picking up small objects, supposed keys, 
cash-boxes or other valuables ; presently he is seen 
with a dummy in his arms, which he wraps up and 
brings safely out into the open space, amid the 
cheers of the spectators. Anon he again enters the 
yet more fiercely blazing pile, taking up red-hot 





pieces of charred timber and throwing them ont. 
Then he catches in his hand a portion of his candal 
appendage, and plays away on the blazing wood in 
front of him till it looks black and steamy, or cuts 
with a hatchet blazing obstacles out of his path. 
Indeed he seems to move about as unembarrassed 
by the enveloping tongues of forked flames as if he 
was at work in a summer-house instead of a fi 
furnace, rivalling that in which Shadrach, Meshach 
and Abednego were sent by order of King Nebuchad- 
nezzar. And be it observed that instead of making 
a rapid passage through the flames after the fashion 
of other so-called “ Firekings,” the adventurous 
Swede_continnes his deliberate exits and entrances 
for some thirty minutes, and thereafter, when 
divested of hia smoking habiliments, shows himself 
by no means unusually heated im his ordinary 
clothes which he has kept on under his outlandish 
looking Salamander-skin. Let us hope to see this 
humane and interesting invention applied by our 
brave brigade men to the saving of life and property. 
Then will the exhibitions of the Captain and the 
fire-defying monitions of Mr. John Ostberg of 
Stockholm (for the apparatus is the contrivance of 
another Swedish gentleman) bear fruit in an use- 
fulness far beyond the mere interest excited by a 
holiday-making display of courage and skill. 


THE ORYSTAL PALACE. 


Lonpon is deserted, musically and dramatically a 
desert ; the former art surviving only in the Covent 
Garden Promenades of Messrs. Gatti, the al-fresco 
concerts, a la Baden-Baden, at the Alexandra 
Palace, and Mr. Manns’ highly scientific Ger- 
manities at the Orystal ditto. For the rest, the 
latter establishment has indeed 


Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from it’s high estate. 


The lovely Italian pleasaunce, which the “ grand old 
gardener” Sir Joseph Paxton gave as a legacy to the 
English people, with the crystal palace that crowns 
the hill at Sydenham, as a monument of native 
genius, have been perverted into a monster Yankee 
hippodrome and menagerie. Our ‘“ American 
cousins”’ are fond of “‘ big things,’”’ and this is one 
ofthem. As such we admit its merit. It is the 
“biggest thing out” in the way of Roman 
(Brummagem) racing chariots, large and small ele- 
phants, who stand on their heads and run steeple- 
chases (see the largé coloured posters); lions who 
have not yet eaten their keepers in public, but who 
are expected to do so some day; riders and 
acrobats in training for broken backs and necks, 
and other intellectual, imposing, elevating, and 
educational entertainments. Let us not be misun= 
derstood ; we do not object to this Hebrew- Yankee 
compendium of Bartlemy Fair pitting its town of 
tents in a proper place—say on any of the heaths, 
commons, or “‘ fair fields’”’ in the neighbourhood, 
or in some appropriate waste land in the neighbour- 
hood of a provincial town in its nomadic wander- 
ings. There, in company with swings, a steam 
circus, cocoa-nuts, Aunt Sally, a fat boy, a ditto 
pig, a calf with five legs, gingerbread nuts, “ all 
the fun in the fair,’’ Myers’ Grand Circus might 
well dominate and eclipse even “ Jarley’s Royal 
Wax-work’’ or Mr. Crummle’s “Theatre’’ on its 
summer tour. But we do object to the profanation 
of the crystal how ’neath which we have sat de- 
lighted, awed, and instructed at many a Handel 
Festival, and the prostitution of its lovely grounds 
to this bear-garden saturnalia. Besides, the 
directors, or mis-directors, of the Crystal Palace 
have always pretended to a sort of Pecksniffian 
mission, ‘to elevate, instruct and civilise the 
masses,” and their chairman, the once rollicking 
hero of “Tom Brown’s Schooldays,’’ has become 
the chairman of temperance societies, the patron of 
1.0.G.T.’s, bands of hope, teetotallers, and all sorts 
of “ goody-goody ” people, who are go virtuous that 
they eschew even *‘cakes and ale.”’ To this in 
fluence and an extragavant “‘ royalty” or‘ rent’’ 
exacted from the purveyor of all liquors, wines, and 
‘* creature comforts’ within the palace, we are in- 
formed we owe the very bad and exorbitantly dear 
dinner we endured on the day of our journey to 
Sydenham. We do not propose to revisit the big 
glass nouse until the beasts have done feeding there 
and “ humans” can get a better and more reason- 
able supply of solids and fluids. 


The Liverpool papers give us long and laudator 
critiques of Mr. Maltby’s new comedy, entitled, 
“ Bounce,’ in which Mr. Collette, according to our 
provincial contemporaries, displays such Protean 
comic powers as the hero, Tom Bounce, personating 
a German, a Frenchman, an English costermonger, 
and an Irish Home Rule “‘ pathriot,” as must ensure 
him a welcome anywhere, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Ma. Grier had scarcely seated himselfin his office 
when the door was opened, and immediately closed 
“upon Robert Arnold. 

“Ts your boy in. Gripe ?” he asked in a calm voice. 

** No—I have sent him to the post office.” 

“ Well, so much the better. I asked because I 
could not see at first. Gripe, whois the man that 
took those bills of mine the other day?” 

“Which do you mean? The one on which I re 
newed the four hundred pounds loan for thirty 
days ?”” 

“No—the fifteen hundred and twenty pounds 
which he was to put in the country bank, and which 
= said I should never hear of again until they were 

ue,’ 
“T don’t exactly like to tell my-——” 

**Look here, Mr. Gripe,”’ said Mr. Arnold, with as- 
sumed calmness, but with a sternness of voice and 
manner which caused the broker to look at him very 
earnestly, “ You told me, nay you pledged yourself 
that those bills should never be heard of ——” 

** You don’t mean that he has th 

“I mean that my uncle has one of those very bills 
now. I must know who that man is. Those bills 
must be sent in at once, or there will be such trouble 
as you, nor I, nor he, could dream of.” 

**You don’t say he has passed those bills out,” 

“I tell you again my uncle has one of them, and he 
says they must all be sent in to-day. He will discount 
them at once, but they must be sent in. He will not 
have his name—you know whatI mean ?”’ 

“ Well, that is very strange,’’ said Mr. Gripe, half 
musingly, for he was already mentally calculating 
how much he might possibly make by the operation 
for himself. “You say your uncle will discount 
them ?” 

“Every one, and he wants them to-day,’’ said 
Robert, hoarsely. ‘‘ You can, you must get them. 
You know your party, and I don’t care to meet him 
as I feel just now. If I were to meet him I would 
not be answerable for the consequences. I tell you 
those bills must be got to-day. If your man hassold 
them instead of putting them in the bank, as he 
promised, they must be found. I say must, Gripe, 





and now you know what I mean. You have deceived 





[A LATE VISITOR.] 


“ Me—Oh, Mr. Arnold!” said the honest broker, 
deprecatingly. 

** Never mind excuses. You pledged your word 
"4 the bills would be put im the country banks, 
an id ? 





“Mr. Butman said they should.” 

“Butman, eh! I have heard of him, Now I know 
your party. Do you see him at your earliest moment, 
get those bills from him, and take them to my uncle. 
He will cash them, but it must be done at once.” 

ety — see him as soon as I can. Is your uncle 
an 

“Angry!” said Robert, with an expression which 
the broker could not interpret. 

“T can’t imagine why he parted with those bills,”’ 
said Mr. Gripe, musingly. “I don’t know what 
could have induced him. He promised me faith- 
fally——” 

“Never mind his promises. He had first the 
fifteen hundred and twenty pounds and then the 
five hundred and forty pounds on the other renewal 
of the thirty day loan. Two thousand and sixty 
pounds. My unclehascneofthe three hundred and 
eighty pound bills and do youget the halance. He 
will discount them, and perhaps Mr. Butman may 
be satisfied with that profis.”’ 

At this moment the door of the office was opened ; 
and as is to verify the old adage, “Talk of the,’’ 
&c., the gentleman whose name has just been men- 
tioned, entered. 

‘Let me manage this,” said Mr. Gripe, in a 
whispered voice, “I can make a better bargain 
with him than you can.” 

Robert merely nodded his head and ixoved his 
chair away from the broker's desk. 

“ Ah, I see you are engaged,” said Mr. Butman, 
as he entered. 

(The reader will please not forget the ahs.) 

“No, no, come in. I was wishing to see you. 
This gentleman,’ and he nodded to Mr. Arnold, 
*¢won’t mind what we are saying ;’’ aud he looked 
at Robert with a look which he meant to be very 
expressive, but which must have been sadly mis- 
understood, for his lip curled very sensibly, though 
Mr. Gripe could not verceive it. 

“Sit down, Mr. Butman,”’ said the broker, rising 
and tendering his only chair, “Oh, never mind 
me,” he added, as Mr. Batman made a motion 
as if to decline the invitation, ‘I am glad enough 
to stand up once in a while. Mr. Butman, do you 
think you could command those Arnold bills you 
got discounted a couple of weeks ago?” 





me.” 


“Oh, yes, Mr. Gripe; the fact is, the banks there 








did not like the paper as much as I thought they 
would; and as I had promised the money, I gavo 
my own bills, and kept them, because I believe 
the endorser is perfectly good. I don’t hear much 





good of the drawer. They say he is an ex fg 

** Never mind that now. Have you got the bills ?” 

“*Why, one of them I parted with the other 
day to a party from whom I bought some old 
building materials. He seemed to know the paper 
very well, and I gave him one in part payment. 
I have got the others. But I know he put that 
one in the bank,” 

** Well, I can sell them well for you to-day. I 
have had a party here who told me if you ever 
got any of that paper, he would take it at one per 
cent.”’ 

For an instant Mr. Butman remained silent. . He 
was calculating how much he would or might 
make. He had bought the bills at two per cent 
and had loaned on his own bank bills at one and 
a half (the reader will please remember that Mr. 
Gripe charged two and a half and two and a 
quarter), and if he should sell the bills now at 
one per cent, he would make sometiing, and then 
as he did not wish to have his money lie idle, he 
could probably use it again at the same rates. 

**T guess you may sell them, Mr. Gripe,’ he said, 
as he drew sorth hie huge wallet, and extracted from 
its manifold pockets three bills, which he handed to 
the broker. ‘‘ Do you think vou can get the money 
soon ? because if you can I will try if I can put it ous 
at once. You know I don’t like to let it lie icle.”’ 

“ Neverfear. I don’t want but half an hour after 
I have the bills. But, stop—there are only four here. 
There is one more, the one for five hundred and forty 
pounds.” 

“Oh, yes. Do you want that, too?” and he opened 
again his wallet, which, while talking he had re- 
placed in the breast-pocket of his cost. ‘* There, now, 
how long will you be gone? I want to make sure, 
you know, Mr, Gripe.” 

‘© You shall have your money in an hour from now. 
Of course, you will bring the country bills you hold 
as collateral ?”’ 

“Of course. You get thecheque as soon as you 
can,.and I will be back here in an hour with the 
other bills. Of course, you are sure of selling 
them ?”’ 

‘They are sold, Mr. Butman,” said Gripe rather 
nervously, fearing that if he remained too long, he 
might let out some of the secrets connected with the 
possession of these bills and the rates paid on them 
as contrasted with those charged. 
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Mr. Gripe’s usual luck, however, followed him, and 
Mr. Butman took his leave, without adverting toa 
subject which might have led to unpleasant con- 
sequences. 

As the door closed upon him, Robert Arnold drew 
along breath. He dared not trust himself to words, 
for his heart was too full for speech. He had stood 
upon the brink of a precipice, down which one more 
step would have plunged him irrevocably, and he 
had been saved from that step. The bills were 
rescued from public scrutiny, and he was safe, 

“Shall I go round to your uncle's now?’ said Mr. 
Gripe, turning to Mr. Arnold, who had withdrawn 
into the farthest and darkest corner of the room. 

“Yes, yes; go right off,’”’ he nervously. 
“ Go, bring a cheque and settle that;” and without 
another word, Mr. Gripe, t the bills into his 
hat, started for Mr. Arnold’s office. 

He was not absent over fifteem minutes, though it 
seemed an age to Robert, who remaimed im the office, 
in astate of feverish amxiety, which language would 
fail to depict. 

“There ; that’s what I call a goo@ morning's work. 
Five per cent. on two thousand pounds,’” hesaid as he 
re-entered the office, bea triumphantly Mr. 
Arnold's cheque for the bills. “See here, hegave me 
a cheque for the face of the bills, he only took off 
seven per cent ;” and he held the cheque up with an 
air of exultation. 

Robert groaned, for he was emt to the very heart. 

“ Of course, you will divide that with ma?’’ 

** Fix that ag you choose, Mr. Gripe,” said Robert, 
who feared to trust himself te too many words; 
. anyhow you chooose, Did my uncle say any- 
thing ?” 

“Not much. Heis a queer customer that. He 
asked if I knew of any more being out with his name 


on them, and I told him that I was sure there were | 
none; that I was your broker, and did all your/ 


business, and if there had been any,2 wassure I must 
know it. Was I right?’ 
‘*Perfeetly. [am much obliged to you, Mr. Gripe,” 


said Mr. Arnold, moving towards the door, “you 


have done mea great favour.”’ 

“Tam sure lam glad, Mr. Arnold. I will send 
ou a cheque around for the differenee;” and Robert 
eft the office, with a heart sadly oppressed, but, at 

the same time, wonderfully lightened—opposite feel- 
ings, which with a knowledge of his present circum- 
stances, the reader can readily comprehend. 

“What a fool I was,” said Mr: Gripe to himself, as 
the door closed upon Mr. Arnold. “IfT had not let 
him stay there, I conid have made that five per cent. 
= aseasy. Ah, well, it’s no matter. I haven’t 
ost much, and Pll try and make it up some other 
time ;” and, seating himself, he made a calculation 
of the amount he would have to pay to Mr. Butman, 
deducting his five per cent. and commission, The 
half of this was a sum not to be despised; so 
drawing a cheque for the amount due to Mr. 
Arnold, he sent it around as soon as his boy came 
in, and proceeding to the bank, drew the money 
for Mr. Arnold’s cheque, for he had no intention 
of letting his principal know what disposition had 
been made of the bills, Mr. Butman returning 
soon afterwards, gave up the country bills which 
he held as coliateral, and these were at once taken 
to Mr. Arneld’s warehouse, 

And Robert Arnold was in ene sense free ; but the 
very sense of freedom thus obtained was galling, and 
his conscience smote him with a force, which, if it 
did not render him miserable, went far to prove that 
he-was not utterly lost to all sense of honour and feel- 
ing. There was hope fer him yet. 

Robert Arnold, on the night of his uncle's visit, had, 
as the reader may remember, been agonised at the 
thought of the detection of his conduct; but for a 
time when he had received the conviction that no 
harm wouli eome to him through his unclo, evil 
thoughts had again prevailed, and he commenced 
calculating how much longer he could bear up under 
the heavy burden whieh he was carrying, and how 
— he could postpone the crash which must overtake 

im. 

_When he had received from Mr. Gripe the country 
bills, and felt that all actual present danger had 
passed, his first emotion was of deep thankfulness 
for his escape. 

True, he hud lost the friendship of his only relative 
on earth, of one who was ienlentiy able to have 
aided him, and who had proved that his will was 
equal to his ability, by his generous assistance when 
Robert first made application to him. 

But still he was thankful, and that feeling softened 
his heart, and led him te deeper and truer thoughts. 

As the olive doorelosed on Mr. Gripe’s retreating 
form Robert turned to the clock. It was nearly two 
o'clock; so terribly had he veen excited by the 
occurrences of the morning, he had not noted how 
time had flown. 

His book-koeper had reminded him early in the 
day that provision mast be made for a note of four 


new would come soon 
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notary took his leave. 
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had stopped in his mad career of folly extrava- 
He had nothing further now to do in that ware- 
house, and with a Took. at the the 
seene of so mang struggles, he it, and 
started homeward, dreading new, than 





hundred and twenty pounds due that day. That 
could only be taken up by application to Mr. Gripe, 
and he must either attend immediately to it, or suffer 
the blow to fall at once. 

As calmly as was possible he tried to think. It was 
utterly out of the question, situated as he was, to do 
more tham postpone the evil hour, and when he 
glaneed over his private memorandum book, which 
showed the enormous amounts he had to Mr. 
Gripe to sustain a fictitious credit, he determined 
upon his course. 

Taking up his hat, he left the office, and as he 
passed through the warehouse toward the street, said 
calmly to the book-keeper, that he would take care of 
that bill. His mind was made up. 

“Poor Belle,’ he said, “I wonder how she will 
take it, and whatshe wil do? Well, she has had her 
share of my prosperity—we have been a pair of idiots, 
and if she won’t stand by me in adversity ——” 

He did not finish the sentence, for he could not 
imagine how he would act in such a contingency. 
Robert walked down the High Street to the Museum, 
and remained there until the clock had strack three, 
and as the last sound of the chimes struck his ear, 
he felt a sense of relief to which he had long been & 
stranger. . 

It was too late now to recall his step, and with a 

ter than 





previous eve:\ing. 

His dream of folly was. over, and as he slowly | 
walked on, he was enabled to review calmly the terri- ; 
ble ordeal to whieh he had voluntarily submitted so | 
long. y 

The worst had now come,and it.was not half so | 
hard as the incessamt worry and struggle, and tor- 
ment of striving to keep his head out of water, with 
a weight pressing him dowa, too great for the long 
endurance of any human strength. 

He saw in its true light his folly, his wickedness, 
and he ncw wondered how he could have been so long 
infatuated. 

At all events he was.now ones more free. Hecould 
only be stripped of the gaudy plumes in which he had 
so long strutted. 

He could only be ealled on to resign luxuries which 
had added nothing to his pleasures, but much to his 
caves, He could not bo deprived of his energy, his 
will to work. 

Sut his thoughts can be better imagined than de- 
seribed. 


CHAPTER XXVIII, 


Waut, Belle,” he saidfs heentered hie house and 
ascended to her room, where she was engaged in 
laying out her clothes and those of her children 
ready for packing, “ I see you have taken me at my 
word.” 

“ Dear Robert,” she said, springing up at his: 
entrance, and throwing herself upon his neck im an 
agony of tears, ‘DT he... ite worst is over now.” 

* ¥es, Belle, it is all over,”’ he said, with # real 
smile—the first natural one ehe had seen for many a 


y- 

“Oh, I am so glad—I am so happy !”’ 

“Glad! happy! Belle,” said her astonished hus- 
band, holiing her out at arms’ length and gazing in 
her face, as if doubting the veracity of his ears, 
“you are glad and happy?”’ 

“Indeed and indeed I am, Robert, I have had 
my day of thought and trial, and thank Heaven I 
have recovered my senses once more. Now sit down, 
Robert,” and almost forcing him into a. chair, she 
seated herself on his knee, with one arm around his 
neck, while with the other hand she, parted the hair 
from his broad forehead. ‘“ Listen to me for a mo- 
ment, dear, 

“When we were married I was as happy as the 
houmen heart could wish; we had enough for com- 
fort, and with health and my husband’s love, I was 
as-contented as earth could make me. I have been 
the cause of leading you into your present tronbles. 





You forget, dear, that I was only a weak, foolish 
woman, and when you grew prosperous you indulged 
me so much, it only served to increase my desires 
formore. You spoiled me for the time, and now that 
I can look back amd see the folly of my course, I re- 
pent in bitterness of heart that I suffered my vanity 
and pride and folly to carry me so far away from the 
path of duty. 

“ But, Robert, if the feelings of the woman carried 
me away and led me to persuade you imto courses 
which have ruined you, my devotion as # wife and 
my affection as a mother shallimake all the amends 
in my power. Iam ier now than I have been 
for years, for I know t I feal aright, and mean 
to act Do you un me, Robert?” 

“ Perf Belle, my dear, good little wife, = 


fectly ; and I shall be just as happyas you are when 
Tecan lose sight of these foi and vanities, and 
fripperies which have led us so away from true 


peace and'comfort. I feared that you would be most 
miserable when the worst did come.” 

“The worst, Robert! It is the best that has 
reached as—we were a great deal more happy before 
we moved into this house than we have ever ben 
since, and we will be happy again. Coma, tell me 
all about it. What have you done to-day,amd what 
are you todo?” 

And briefly made ‘known that he had 
stopped, and that he was thenceforth feed from the 
eares of his business, for his crediters would relieve 
him at once of all thought for them. Every thing 
be had must, of course, be given up. 

“Of course,” echoed Belle, “aad E wish some of 
them: had just to live your life ever im this house for 
a short time, and suffer justas yow lmye suffered in 
trying to remain here, I thielt they would be glad 
to be rid of it. Well, it’s all forthe best.” 

“ Dear Belle,” said her husband, iarprinting a kiss 
upen her forehead, “ how y yow make me now 
that I know how » eran se feel about it from 
what I had expected. [ have been as much worricd 
to-day about you, almost, ae I have about my busi- 
ness. I was. ¢o afraid-——” 

“Yes, dear, you were so afraid that there was so 
much of the mere woman in me, I could forget that I 
was the wife of anindulgent husband, and the mother 
of affectionate children. Bless your heart, Robert, I 
am glad it is over. You don’t know how often I 
have worried and frettedyof late because T was afraid 
you were:indalging me beyond your means, and yet I 
dreaded to speak seriously to you about it. How 
very much I have-been to blame, and how kind and 
indulgent you have been, to sacrifice even yourself to 
me. Dear Robert, what can I do to show how much 
I appreciate you?” 

“ Belle, I am so delighted at seeing you in this 
mind, I must tell you that which I wished to keep 
even from my wife, for it must make her 


me, 

“ That is fmposgible, Robert. Say on; you can say 
nothing now to change my love, or make me forget 
how much I oweto——” 

“There, Belle, stop. You little dream what an 
escape I have had—even if I have escaped at all— 
from bringing infamy and public scorn on myself, 
and degradation on you gad our children,” 

“* Oh, no, Robert, that. is impossible, You conld 
do nothing to make me forge: how very happy we 
have been, or to regret that I became your wifa I 
know you have—nay, I mean. that | have, because it 
has been all my fwult, Robert, been stupid—vain— 
wicked—extravagant, and reckless; bat I know that 
you have never done anything to——’’ 

“One moment, Belle,’’ said Robert, interrupting 
her, and drawing forth his, handkerchief, he 
the perspiration which had now started to his face 
and brow. ‘‘ You remember that when my ancle 
was here, you saw me greatly excited. I had good 
cause—Heaven knows I wish I had never existed— 
to feel so. Belle, dear, but for his: kindness then, I 
should now be-——” 

“ Be what ?’”’ exciaimed his wife, almost terrified 
at his nousual excitement; for as he spoke, his face 
flushed, and his eyes filled'with tears. ‘In Heaven’s 
name, what can you mean ?”’ 

The inmate of a prison ceil.” 

**Robert Arnold!’’ exctaimed his wife, starting 
from his knee and standing upright before him, 
while with one hand she pushed away the hair from 
his clammy forehead—“ my husband, what do you 
mean ?” 

“ Heaven forgive me, dear, but I dare not conceal 
it from you,’ said Robert, seizing her hand and 
preseing it tochis heart. “In the vain, foolish hope 
of extrieating myself from the difficulties which sur- 
rowoded me on every side, ——” 

‘Go on, Robert! What have you done ?” 

“T forged my uncle’s name.” 

This was too much for Belle, and, sinking again 
upon his knee, she threw her arms about his neck 
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and, resting her face ypon his, head, gave way. to an 
agony of tears. 

“Yes, Belle,” said Robert, amid tears and sobs, 
for he had scarcely voiee left to speak, “I forged 
his name as endorser to some bills, and he——” 

“Ob, will be send you to.prison? will he take 
you from us ?” she exclaimed, frantically, clasping his 
head with botharms, “ Will he, dear husband, will 
he send you to. prison? Ob, why did you not tell 
me this last night? Why did you let thoge vain, 
frivolous idiota take.up the time which I onght to 
have spent in comforting you? Aud it was for me 
you have. done this. But, dear Robert, surely he 
won’t take you from us. Ob, Heavens, I shall go 
mad!” And rising. she paced the floor, wriaging her 
hands and uttering incoherent exciamations of grief 
and despair. 

‘*No, dear Belle,” said Robert, wiping his stream- 
ing eyes and trying to speak composediy. “I owe 
to him more than a lifetime of deep gratitude can 
ever pay. He promised mot to injure me. He has 
paid them all, and, save from im, I bave nothing 
to fear.” 

** Oh, I will go to him—I will go on my knees to 
him, I will craw] in the very dust at his feet; but 
he must not take my husband from me. Oh, Robert, 
why do you not hate me, for I have been the cause 
of this? No, you need not deny it,” she said, seeing 
that he was about to interrupt her. ‘You were 
afraid to deny me—you feared I could not sacrifice 
the womay to the wife. Oh, Robert, how little you 
knew me. Where does he live? Let me see him. 
I will tell him it was all my fault and beg him to 
ar me instead of you, Robert, my husband, bave 

been the cause of so much misery.” 

“ Hush, Belle! You must not talk so! You——” 

**Not talk so! How else can I talk, when my 
heart tells me how wicked I have been? and to think 
that I went to Susan Scott this morning to ask her 
to intercede for you. Oh, why did you not tell me 
this last night?” 

“Susan! What, Belle, your sister ?’’ 

** Yes, Robert—Heaven bless her! She hag a beart 
to feel, though I forgot that I had one, Sbe has 
been to see him at my request, and was here this 
morning, and told me your pnele said he had no in- 
tention of harming you. But oh, if I had known— 
if I had only known! I must see him—I will see 
him,’’ she said, wiping ber eyes, ‘1 won't lay my 
head at rest to-night until I have seep him and told 
him how wicked I have been,” 

“ Belle, you must not, It is ugalegs.” 

“1 will, Robert, if I die at his feet,’’ she gaid, 
firmly, “‘and £ do not believe it will be uscless. I 
do not believe that when I tell him how you have 
been led away by your love for a vain, foolish, fri- 
volous woman, tliat he can condemn you. I willbeg 
him, for my children’s sake, to be merciful, and I 
know he will be. Don’t try to dissuade me, Robert, 
I tell you I will see him, itt spend my last breath in 
confessing my faults, and beseeching him to pardon 

ou.’ 

** My noble—devoted—-faithful wife; oh why did I 
not know you before? Dear—dear Belle, do not go, 
I ask—I entreat you.” 

** Robert, my husband, it ie my duty, and I cannot 
now be swerved from it. You married me a weak- 
minded, foolish, giddy girl. Youhave been the best, 
and kindest, and most indulgent of husbands, and 
if through me you have been driven to this dreadful 
pass, I will wake every reparation in my power. I 
must see Mr. Arvold this very night,” 

But a veil must be drawn over the sanctity of this 
scene, 


(To be continued.) 
—————F 


LIGHTNING MARKS. 


Ir has been well observed that there are many 
facts existing in Nature of which the true explana- 
tion only awaits the p of discovery; and in 
due time it frlls into the hands of the appointed 
reaper. Yet the desire of at once explaining every- 

ing,seems, with many people, to amount tv a kind 

insanity, and when they cannot explain a fact 
they relieve themselves by denying its existences, 
Now, there are several well-attested cases of death 
by lightning, in which cert»in marks are reported to 
have been seen on the bodies of the victims, In one 
case,a sailor was struck down in his cot near the 
mast of the vessel, and on his left breast was found 
@ well-formed impression of the number “ 44,’’ which 
was attached in metal letters to the mast. On 
another occasion a young man was struck by light- 
ning, and on his neck was found the image of a horse- 
shoe, which was fixed on a walla little way off. In 
a third case, a sailor, sitting at the foot of the 
mizen-mast, was killed by a flash of lightning, and 








his back exhibited the impression of 9 horseshoe 
nailed to the mast. It was not. until many years 
after the occurrence of the most recent of these 
cases, that a rational explanation of the facts. was 
supplied by the experience of a celebrated elec- 
trician, While experimenting with a Holtz elee- 
trical] machine he discovered that if a drop or two 
of water was sprinkled on, the brass. ball of the 
negative pole, spots exactly corresponding audsimilar 
dimness appeared on the positive pole, showing that 
lines of force extended from one pole to the other, 
through the intervening air. To explain the. cases 
just mentioned, therefore, it is ealy necessary to 
assume that the fatal discharge of electricity from 
the horseshoe, or the metal numbers, was a ‘* nega- 
tive’ one, and that the bodies. struck by it were 
“ positively ” electrified, 


Sarees? 


INSIDIOUSNESS. 


Ove can forgive a person who tells him @ false- 
hood, if it be told with a hesitating manner, a down- 
cast look, a trembling voice, a reluctant delivery, a 
quick retreat; and one must forgive. him whokne 
an open brow, a natural air, a smile on his face, a 
good word on his tongue, and a bad purpose in his 
heart; for how can we, who are all sinners, expect 
forgiveness of Him if we will not forgive each 
other ? 

Yet it is a hard struggle to forgive those who 
betray with a kiss, and are ready to do the same 
thing again, not only to you but your neighbour. 
For the good of society, for the peace of the com- 
munity, by the obligations of the social compact, 


.and by the duty you owe to your Maker, ought you 


not to reprobate the crime as you pity the criminal, 
and to pray, for-his sake, that he may he delivered 
from that most subtle, most dangerous, most bo- 
setting sin, because the most handy to be used, the 
most convenient to be shifted, Pe | the most difii- 
cult to be detected—the sin of hypocrisy, practised 
under the name of friendship, and comprehending 
much that is wicked and everything that is mean? 
Prying, and meddling and listening, artful conver- 
sation and false reports of confidential matters, 
drawn out by inquisitive impertinence of the tale- 
bearer himself, double-facedness, telling downright 
falsehoods, and utter puppyism, obtruded with- 
out apology for purposes within hail of anything 
like honesty, will -qualify a man to be what might 
be called’imsidious. We are happy to say that we 
— no such friends, but we have friends who 
ave. . 


EE 


MRS. BROWN’S NEW DRESS. 


— — 


Mrs. ALeuonso Jones had a new black cashmere 


88. 

Mrs. Jones was in the habit of having new dresses. 
It was a weakuess of hevg. But as Mrs. Jones was 
rich, and could pay for all she bought, of course it 
was nobody’s business. 

Just across the street from Mrs. Jones lived Mrs. 
Rufus Brown. The ladies had keen schoolgizls to- 
gether, and had been married about the same time, 
both of them to poor men. Mr. Joves had shot far 
ahead of Mr. Brown in the money-making race. 

Poor Mr, Brown unfortunately had a conscienee 
continually pulling him up short, and in business he 
was honest, and in consequence his wife could not 
have so many new dresses as Mrs. Jonas. 

This fact was a source of great affliction to Mrs, 
Brown. For Mrs. Jones, with the refinement of ill- 
nature, always displayed all her new purehases to 
her “dear friend ’’ the instant they came home, and 
advised her to have something “‘ exactly similar,”’ it 
would be “so sweet and becoming |’ 

Mrs. Brown had borne her trials all winter like a 
martyr, but when Mrs. Jones came out with that 
blaek cashmere, it was. little toomuch. Fora wo- 
man who already had had seven dresses in three 
months to buy the eighth one was scandalous, 

And Mrs, Brown told her husband, with tears in her 
eyes, that she must have a black cashmere dress her- 
self, if she had to live on two meals a day, for she 
never would submit to have that horrid Sophronie 
Jones a flaunting her ruffies and furbelows in ber face 
any more, so there! 

“Why, my dear Almira,’’ said Mr. Brown, ‘I 
thought you and Mrs. Jones were hosem friends— 
female Damon and Pythias.” 

“ We are nothing of the kind, Rufus. She’s all the 
time trying to hurt my feelings with her new 
clothes! As if she thought I coyldn’t see what her 
object is. And she looks like a fright in all those 

uffs she loads on, too. And she is so short and 
dampy, and no more neck than there is to a glue 
bottle.’’ 





“Why, Almira, you aro positively ill-natuped.” 

“ Very likely Iam. I’ve had enough to make me 
so. Now, Rufus, dear, I’ve been lying awake half the 
night, planning about my dress, and 4 

‘“‘How much money do you want?” asked Mr. 
Brown, going to the point at once, for he had bean 
& husband long enough to know what that very 
coaxing “ Rufua, deay’’ meant. 

“Tt will take pany ca yauds for a suit, and 
Mus. Jonos’s was fiwe shillings a yard, ButI can 
get some which will answer for three shillings and 
ninepence, Nobody’ll every know the difference; 
aud Ican get Miss Gamp to make it. She sews so 
much, cheaper than Mrs. Hill's people.” 

“Shop work, eh ?” 

“ Dear me, Brown, machines do the work, and if 
it only looks well, who stops, to inquire if it’s shop 
work.” 

“ But the cost?’’ 

“T have reckoned it all up over and over again, 
and I calculate I gan get along with six pounds, 

Mr. Brown gave it to his wife. 

‘Don’t buy top cheap,”’ said he. 
judiced against bargains ”” 

She spent the forenoon in making her purchases, 
and after dinner she visited Miss Gamp, und was 
fitted for the dress, 

In three days it was sent home, with the bill 
attached, 

Mrs. Brown, held her breathin amazement. Why, 
it was as muchas Mrs. Hill would have charged; and 
she had been, told that Miss Gamp was so cheap. But 
then she had been so unwise as to say to Miss Gamp 
that Mrs. Hill had always done her work, and 
probably the shrewd seamstress had taken advantage 
of her communication to charge her Mrs, Hi'l’s price. 

Never mind! she could make up the loss somehow, 
and the, dress waa lovely ! 

One more ruffle on theskirt than Mrs. Jones’s had, 
and censiderable more work on the sticking-out plan 
behind, 

She displayed it to Brown 9s soon as he came home, 
Men never go into ecstasy over such things—it isn’t 
in them—and Brown looked stupidly at the puffings 
and flutings, and remarked that the whole seemed to 
be ina dreadful pucker! 

Then he went off into the financial column of his 
newspaper, and Mra Brown basted some lace around 
the sleeves of her new dress, so as to have it ready 
for church the next day, which was Sunday, 

She was afraid it would rain—it generally did when 
anybody had anything uew. But, for once, Old Pro- 
babilities was propitious, and the sun never shone 
brighter, and the sky was never any bluer than on 
that particular Sabbath morning on whieh Mrs. 
Brown was to make her début at church in her new 
dress, and nearly kill Mrs, Jones with envy. 

But when she got to putting the dress on, she found 
that Miss Gamp had mae the waist a little too 
genteel. She had given special orders that it should 
be made of genteel tightness, but it was about three 
inches smaller than her waist. Miss Gamp was not 
acquainted with her figure. 

Poor Mrs. Brown tugged and pulled, and grew 
purple in the face, and the perspiration stood in big 
dvops on her forehead, and she split ber thumbnail, 
and scratched hes hand with a hook, and stretched 
all the seamsin that refractory waist to a fe.rful 
extent; but still it would not button. 

The church bells were ringing defiantly. She 
should be late,and Brown was always irritated if 
they were late. 

Brown’s boots always squeaked, and he had a 
very strong antipathy to going up the aisle after the 
congregation bad assembled in those squeaking 
boots. 

Mrs. Brown went to the head of the stairs, and 
screamed to her husband. 

Mr, Brown came up. 

He had just achieved the feat of getting his hands 
encased in # new pair of brown kids, aud was flatter- 
ing himself thet his hands looked very genteel in 
them. 

He was aghast when Mrs. Brown suggested to him 
that he must help button her dress. 

He tried it first in his gloves, and burst the right 
hand’one entirely across, as he might have known he 
would. 

He tore the glove off with rather a big word for 
him, for Brown was a very good, moral man when 
things did not go crosswise. 

“ Jupiter, Almira! why, this dress isn’t half big 
enough for you,” cried he, after pulling away on it 
for a space of five minutes, 

“It is plenty large, only the day is so hot: any- 
body seems to swell up, somehow, on hot days. Try 
again, Rufus, I'll draw in all I can.” 

Rufus did try, snd being a tolerably strong man, he 
succeeded in fasteninga button. No sooner done than 
off burst the button. 

A second button shared the same fate. 
it was easier, 


“TI am pre- 
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The dress was fastened, and Mrs. Brown pinned 
over the buttonless part, and hid them with a bow of 
ribbon. 

It was such a providence that so many bows were 
worn now-a-days. 

Brown surveyed her in amazement. 

“* My dear,” said he, “yor luok like a wasp in a 
consumption. But come, that is the last bell,” and 
he hurried her away lest they should be too late. 

The dress was pinching her fearfully, and she could 
with difficulty draw her breath; but she knew it 
looked “ genteel,” and Mrs. Jones was just behind 
her, so she was happy. 

At the church door somebody stepped on her trail 
- for the dress trailed a little—and there was an 
ominous sound of something ripping. 

What woman does not know and shudder at the 
‘sound. 

But Brown would not stop for investigation, and 
poor Mrs Brown went into the church in a cold 
‘tremor of apprehension, 

She could not find her place in the prayer-book, 
and she made the wrong responses, and Brown kept 
nudging her and making matters worse. 

And then, when they rose in prayer time, old Mrs. 
Kenny, just before her, shook out her handkerchief, 
which was scented with musk, and musk invariably 
made Mrs. Brown sneeze, 

She felt the catastrophe impending, and tried her 
best to avoid it, but her efforts were vain. She 
sneezed, and the strain upon that wretched dress 
waist was too much. 

The fine thread with which the seams were sewed 
gave way with a loud splitting report, and poor Mrs. 
Brown fell down in her seat on the point of swoon- 
ing, and drew the flimsy sack she wore closer around 
her. 

Everybody looked at her, she was so pale, and 
Brown asked her if she felt a spell of the tic dolo- 
Treaux coming on again. 

And then the miserable woman sat through that 
interminable sermon, expecting every moment that 
the dress would give entirely away, and melt off from 
her—afraid to breathe, afraid to stir, and devoutly 
wishing she could creep into a knothole somewhere. 
But knotholes are never lying rourd loose on such 
occasions, 

At last the scene was over and poor Mrs. Brown 
took her husband’s arm for support. And Mrs. 
Jones came up behind her, and whispered in her 
ear : 

** My dear Almira, your dress is all burst out be- 
hind. And somebody has stepped on the skirt and 
tore it. Those cheap cashmeres do tear so easily. 
Draw your sack bac a little, dear, and if you walk 
carefully nobody will see it unless the wind blows. 
T am s0 sorry.” 

Mrs, Brown had to hear this, and had to realise, 


"too. that it would not be just the thing to knock 


Mrs. Jones down, as she would like to have done. 

Halt way home Mr. Brown stepped on a piece of 
orange peel and slipped. In recovering himself he 
caught at his wife’sdress. Th: act was fatal. 

The whole thing gave way, and about twenty yards 
of ruffling and fluting lay fluttering along on the 
sidewalk. 

Somebody’s puppy, following after, in a playful 
mood seized on the ruffling, and in spite of Mr. 
Brown’s vigorous assault with his cane, he made off 
with it. 

And that odious Mrs. Jones was only a little way 
behind, and saw it all. 

Mr, Brown did not say a word to his wife by way 
of preaching to her on the lack of judgment— 
which proves that he was that rare thing, a mas- 
culins angel—but Mrs. Brown took the lesson she 
had received to heart, and bought no more cheap 
dresses, «nd hired no more cheap dressmakers. 

As Mr. Jones failed in about a month after her 
unfortunate dress collapsed, Mrs. Brown managad 
to live through her ‘troubles, and now she has the 
privilege of informing Mrs, Jones that cheap things 
don’t pay. She wonders how anybody can buy them. 
An! Mrs. Jones grates her teeth in silent rage, and 
wishes she had never been born, 

P.S —Women will understand this sketca. It is 
not expected that men will see into it at all. 

©. A. 





THE EXCAVATIONS AT OLYMPIA. 





Tue excavations which have been going on at 
Olywpia, under esre of the German government, are 
to be resumed in September. Many interesting dis- 
coveries have been made in uncovering the ruins of 
the temple of Zeus, although it has been only par- 
tially accomplishe|. It is inferredthat the temple 
was destroyed by earthquakes, since whole ranges of 
columns have been overthrown together. ‘These 





have been preserved from spoliation and decay by 
being covered with sand and clay; avd the sanguine 
explorers almost think that the materials exist for 
rebuilding the facades. The bases of most of the 
columns, and frusta of some, remain in situ, as do 
also a portion of the pedestal of the statue of 
Zeus, some portions of the walls, and the bases of 
two altars in the aisles. 

The mosaic pavement, discovered by the French in 
1829, has been re-examined, and covered again with 
sand to preserve it till work is resumed in the fall, 
when careful drawings will be made of it. Only 
the nave (so called) of the temple was paved with 
marble, the aisles being floored with stucco. A raised 
platform of about thirty by forty-five feet has been 
discovered in front of the eastern facade. It is en- 
cumbered by fallen columns, and has not been 
thoroughly examined. The stat ts of P ia 
concerning the dimensions of the temple agree with 
the measurement of the explorers, which prove that 
his were taken at the base of the lowest step on which 
the building stands. The sculptured metopes have 
been found, one very well preserved and the other 
very ill. The Greek government, which takes great 
interest in the explorations, bas stationed a detach- 
ment of troops at Olympia, and put the magazines 
under seal till the work shall be resumed. 








CATCHING A BACHELOR. 


_— >. 


Wet, our business is over, Philip. And odd 
enough it seems to me to be doing business with 
you like this.. Why, the last time I saw you, at 
Dykeside, we were at a school pic-nic, and you 
wanted to fight with me because Carrie Clay walked 
up the hills with me instead of you. Don’t you 
remember ?”’ 

Philip Joyce nodded. 

Dick Barry was laughing as hoe spoke. But 
watching the grave face of his friend, his own 
grew grave also. 

“Thirty years ago!’ he said with a sigh. 

The paneled office walla expanded, as he spoke, 
before their eyes. In the place of rich carpets, 
handsome desks, and easy chairs, they both saw a 
green wood on the hillside in the flush and beauty 
of glorious June. For the costly pictures on the wall 
they had a green and pleasant view of near fields 
and pastures, and the distant village where they both 
were born. Instead of the busy roar and rush of 
High Street, the song of birds, the gentle lowing of 
cattle, and the murmur of the woodland were in 
their ears. And first and foremost in the merry 
crowd of boys and girls around them was the grace- 
ful figure and lovely face of gentle Carrie Clay, the 
first love of both. 

Alas! the deep blue eyes had closed in death 
nearly thirty years ago, and nothing remained of 
Carrie, in this world, except a short green mound in 
the village churchyard, and the stone that bore her 
name. 

“Poor Carrie!’’ said Dick at last. ‘‘What a 
glorious woman she would have made if she had 
lived !’’ 

“ She would have been your wife, Dick, to-day,’ 
said his friend, sadly. 

Dick started. 

“My wife! Why, I don’t know that. It always 
struck me that she liked you best, after all. My 
wife! Carrie Clay! Hoe odd it sounds. I wonder 
if—but what am I thinking of? I have a wife 
already.” 

* Have you ?” 

** Certainly. Didn’t you know it ?” 

6c“ No,” 

“T have, then. Oome cut with me to my little 
cottage and see her, Philip.” 

“Thanks. But I——” 

“Oh, Ishall take no excuse. You must come, 
and to-night. Iknow you have no other engaye- 
ment,”’ 

“That is true. Bat what will your wife say if you 
take » “rranger home with you without giving her 
warnins 2" 

‘* Say she is glad to see him, of course,” replied 
Dick, beginning to bustlo about with bis preparations 
for home. 

His friend watched him in silence. 

“Why don't you marry, Philip?” askel Dick, as 
they left the office, 

Philip shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* T’ve seen too much of married life.” 

** Where, for goodness’ sake ?”’ 

‘In the homes of my aquaintances, Dick, and in 
the divorce column of the papers.’’ 

** Fudge!’ replied Dick, 

He said no more till they were on board the steamer 
for Richmond. 





Then he renewed the subject. 

“ You'll never be happy till you do marry, my 
boy.”’ 

Phili turned suddenly upon him. 

** Dick, are you happy ?” 

“Indeed I am.” 

“ Happier than you were as a bachelor ?”’ 

“Ten thousand times.” : 

“Do you love your wife still?” asked Philip, 
dropping his voice, although they stood near the end 
of the boat alone. 

“Still! You great muff, why shouldn’t 1?” said 
Dick, laughing. 

“ You don’t answer my question. And I’ve talke1 
with other men, and heard many of them talk. I 
firmly believe that nineteen out of twenty among you 
would be unmarried to-morrow, if you could be.” 

Dick’s eyes flashed fire. 

He was going to answer hotly, when a sudden 
thought struck him. He only smiled, and lit his 


cigar. 
St How long have you been married, Dick ?’’ con- 
tinued his tormentor. 

“Wait till you see my wife. Then guess,” was 
the reply. 4 

And Dick would say no more. ’ 

When the boat reached the wharf, Dick led his 
friend through the line of pretty carriages that 
awaited the passengers, and turned into a narrow 
road that led directly into the green country. : 

“T’m not rich yet, only comfortable,’ he said. 
«‘ And so Mary does without a carriage and gets her 
exercise by rambling round on foot. My house is 
only a cottage, but we are very happy there.”’ 

They walked nearly amile. Then just before them 
they saw a green and level field, whose stone wall 
was bordered with grape vines, and shaded by half- 
grown trees. In the centre of this field stood an 
old-fashioned cottage, of the square ‘‘ packing-box”’ 
kind. It was painted cream colour, and had a long, 
low porch, running completely round the lower story. 
The pillars of this porch were overua with creepers, 
which climbed, by the aid of the green blinds, on the 
upper story, till they could look in at the open 
windows in triumph. 

Doors and windows all stood wide open to the 
sweet summer air. On the smooth green lawn stood 
two easy-chairs with a sma!] workstand between 
them. From one of the lower rooms came the sound 
of a piano, and a woman’s sweet voice singing :— 

‘* What’s a’ the steer, Rinnuer, 
What's a’ the steer ?—- 
Jamie he has landed, 
And soon he will be here ?”’ 


At the sound of the gate clicking in its. lock, the 
music ceased. 

Dick went up the garden path alone, His friend 
loitered discreetly in the rear. 

A woman came out on the path just as Dick reached 


t. 

A woman of forty-five, neatly elad in a home dress 
of silver grey, with ribbons of blue in her brown hair 
and at her breast. 

She was not beautiful, she was not even pretty. 
But she had the kindest. truest face, and the 
pl-asantest brown eyes, and the sweetest smile, that 
Philip Joyce had evor seen. 

“ My dear husband !” she exclaimed, with her heart 
in her voice. Andshe threw her arms around Dick’s 
neck and kissed him with her heart upon her lips. 

Philip saw his friend’s face as he bent down to re- 
turn the kiss. , 

It was full of the placid, perfect joy which no man 
can ever feel unless his heart is surely anchored in 
the haven ofa pleasant home, 

“‘Tiere’s a wife who loves her husband, and a 
husband who loves his wife! ‘ 

No need of a Divorce Court here thought Philip, as 
Dick beckoned him to approach and introduced him? 

‘Carrie and I were just trying your favourite song, 
Dick,” said Mrs, Barry, as they entered the drawing- 
room. 

‘* We heard you singing like a mauvis, my dear,’ 
replied Dick. 

“‘ Carrie!’ gasped Philip. 

** My sister Carrie, Miss Renton,’’ said Mrs. Barry, 
just then. 

Mr. Joyce bowed low to a lady of thirty. She had 
the kind face of her sister, but her eyes were large 
and blue, with rather asad expression in their depths. 
Yet Sister Carrie was very cheerful and pleasant, 
and when they separated, at eleven o’clock that 
night, the bachelor confessed to himself that he had 
passed the pleasantest evening of his whole life. 

‘«T wonder your sister-in-law has never married, 
Dick ?” he said, as they smoked a last cigar together. 

“Carrie? She was engaged at sixteen toa voung 
divinity student, He died just before their wedding- 
day—one week, I think, before they were to have 
been married. Since then she has lived with us,” 

« And cared for no one? asked Philip, 
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** For no one—in that way. Carrie’s heart is full 
of kindness for every one, But she will never marry 
now, I think.”’ 

The bachelor straightened himself up, and Dick 
winked wickedly into the darkness. 

* And now tell me, how long have you been married, 
Dick ?’’ asked Philip. 

‘* Twenty-five years.” 

* Good gracious! And you are still as happy, still 
as fond of each other as this ?” 

“ Ay, and we shall grow fonder, I trust, with every 
day until we die. Phil, my boy, I’ll tell you some- 
thing. When I married I wasa fool, and my Mary 
was not so wise as she is now. Before we had been 
one six months we both had aserious notion of being 
twon — 

“A divorce!” gasped Philip. 

“Yes. And Carte saved — from that. So we 
went on and learned to bear with each other—to 
make allowance for each other—till now, after five- 
and-twenty years of wedded life, I love Mary better 
than I did on my wedding-day, And she has the 
same feeling for me.’’ 

There was a long silence, 

“Carrie —-that is, Miss Renton—was your good 
angel then ?” said Philip. 

‘* She was, Heaven bless her !’’ replied Dick. 

“I wish she would be mine,”’ thought the bachelor. 

His wish was granted him before he had made 
many visits to the happy home. 

And he and Carrie have both forgotten their 
shadowy first loves in the comfort and happiness of 
& last love whose light will shine undimmed till they 
rest within their graves. M. B. 








HOW MUCH CHILDREN OUGHT TO WEIGH. 


Dr. Percy Bovtton contributes a paper on the 
above subject to the “ British Medical Journal ” of 
March 4, in which he gives some tables of statistics 
about the weight of children at different stages of 
development, 

He says, that according to returns made at Marl- 
borough Schoél, boys of fourteen range from 44st, to 
10st. in weight, and measure from 4ft 3in. to 5ft. 
Tin., thus arguing that weight alone can be of no 
value as a scientific fact. 

It is to be observed that while the growth isactively 

roceeding, early life is the only time when we can 
ata to make observations on weight with certainty. 
With regard to the growth of children from birth 
till three years of age, a child of 2ft. should weigh 
18lb. 

Taking an average, Dr. Boulton says that at one 
year old a child ought to measure 2ft, 4in., and 4in. 
more at two years, while it ought to be 3ft. in three 
years. As the body lengthens it proportionately 
thickens, and the ratio isshown in Table 2. Table3 
deals with children ranging from three to twelve, and 
shows that 4ft. should be attained between seven and 
eight, the proportionate weight being a little over 
4st. ; 5ft. should be reached before thirteen years of 
age, the weight to. be 6st. 6ft. 

Of course, Dr. Boulton allows for + discrepan- 
cies, and gives it as a rule that shoulda child be stout 
for its age. and get up to its proper weight for its 
height, nothing unhealthy in its growth need be feared ; 
the child will ouly be « short adult. 

Table 4 is a calculation of weight for height and 
height for age, as applied to grown persons. An 
adult of 5ft. should weigh 8st. 8lb.; of 5ft. Gin., 
10st. 10lb, ; and of 6ft., 12st. 121b, . 

Dr. Boulton, in conclusion, says that of course men 
differ to a vast de in weight when the same height 
and in perfect health, and it is absurd to talk of vital 
capacity being affected when weight is 7 per cent. 
over the average, as adults can only be judged with 
any degree of accuracy oY comparison with their 
former weight when in health. 

This is an interesting paper, and well written 
throughout, 





NOTHING LIKE LEATHER. 


TWENTY years ago the secret of tanning the alli- 

ator hide was revealed to a partner of a Boston 
Coe and shoe house by anold Canadian. The busi- 
ness of collecting and tanning the skins was at once 
commenced, and now from 17,000 to 20,000 are 
tanned yearly, which are consumed by boot and 
shoe manufacturers in every portion of the United 
States, as well as exported to London and Ham- 
burg. 

In the foreign trade, however, the French are 
formidable rivals, owing to their superior methods 
of tanning, in which, as a nation, they beat the 
world. The alligators formerly came almvst entirely 
from Louisiana, and New Orleans was the great 





centre of the business? Owing to their indisori- 
minate and injudicious slaughter, however, the 
animals became thinned ont, and but little business 
in that line is now done in the Crescent City. The 
Florida ps and m are now the est 
—- and Jacksonville, in that State, is the great 


po’ 

‘The animals are killed in great numbers by the 
poner of river steamboats, though re are 

unters who make a regular business ‘of their 
capture. The alligators often attain the length of 
eighteen to twenty feet, and frequently live to a 
fierce old age. 

The hides are stripped off, and the belly and sides, 
the only portion fit for use, are packed in barrels, 
in a strong brine, and shipped to the Northern 
tanner, who keeps them under treatment for from 
six to eight months, when they are ready to be cut 
up. 

So far, the leather has been mostly used in the 
manufacture of boots and shoes, for which it is 
especially adapted, and, by reason of the pleasing 
variegation of its surface, makes a most excellent 
and becoming protection for the masculine, and, 
indeed, the feminine, foot, for it is beginning to be 
employed in the manufacture of ladies’ boots. 

andsome slippers are also made, both of the 
blacked and unblacked skin, as well as shopping 
bags, portemonnaies, cigar-cases, and small leather 
goods of all kinds. 











SCIENCE. 


TO PRESERVE FLOWERS AND PLANTS, 

THE materials required are common cartridge 
paper, thick white blotting paper, cotton wadding, 
and millboard, all cut to the same size. The plants 
should be gathered in dry weather, and soon after the 
flowers open, when their colours are brightest. Suc- 
culent plants (such as daffodil, orchis, or stone crop) 
should be put into scalding water, with the exception 
of the flowers, fora minute or two, then laid on a 
cloth to dry. 

Arrange the specimens and papers in the following 
order; Millboard, cartridge paper, wadding (split 
open, and the glazed side placed next to the cartridue 
paper), blotting paper, the specimens, having small 
pieces of wadding placed within and around the 
flowers to draw off all the moisture as quickly as 
possible, blotting paper, wadding as before, cartridge 
paper, millboard, 

When the specimens, etc., are thus arranged heavy 
weights should be put on them ; about 30lbs. the first 
day, 60lbs. afterwards. Remove them, from under 
pressure, in a day or two; carefully take away all 
the papers, etc., except the blotting papers between 
which the specimens are placed ; put these in a warm 
air to dry, while the removed papers, etc., are dried 
in the aun or by the fire. 

When dry (but not warm) place them in the same 
order as before; put all under the heavier pressure 
for a few days, when (if not succulent) they will be 
dry. 

Flowers of different colours require different treat- 
ment to preserve their colours. Blue flowers must 
be dried with heat, either under a case of hot saud 
before a fire, with a hot iron, or in a cool oven. 

Red flowers are injured by heat; they require 
to be washed with muriatic acid, diluted in spirits 
of wine to fixthe colour. One part of acid to three 
parts of spirit is about the proportion. The best 
brush with which to apply this mixture is the head 
of a thistle when in seed, as the acid destroys a 
vair pencil, and injures whatever it touches (except 
glass or china); therefore it should be used with 
great care. Many yellow flowers turn green even 
after they have remained yellow some weeks ; 
they must tiierefore be dried repeatedly before the 
fire, and again after they are mounted on paper, and 
kept in a dry place. Purple flowers require as 
much care, or they soon turn a light brown. 

White flowers turn brown if handled or brushed 
before they are dried. 

Daisies, pansies, and some other flowers must not 
be removed from uuder pressure for two or three 
days, or the petals willcurl up, As all dried plants 
(ferns excepted) are liable to be infested by minute 
insects, a small quantity of the poison corrosive sub- 
limate, dissolved in spirits of wine, should be added 
to the paste, which it will also preserve from mould. 
The best cement for fixing the specimens on to the 
paper or cardboard is gum paste. It is composed of 
thick gum water and flour mixed in warm water, by 
addiug the two together, warm, and of a consistence 
that will run off the bair pencil. 

Coatine Mgracs wirn Tin.— The properties of 
tin in preserving other metals from oxidation, when 
it is laid on them in a thin but perfect coat, are well 
known, The simplest method of coating metals with 





tin isto dip the cleaned articles in a bath of that 
metal kept in a fluid state by heat; another method, 
which, however, only imparts a thin and perishable 
coat, consists in boiling the articles in a copper con- 
taining grain tin and cream of tartar in certain pro- 
portions. Where the heat of the molten bath is 
—— the latter is, we believe, the only 
method, 


Wonpgrrut iF TruB.—There is said to be much 
talk in American scientific circles about the Keely 
motor, Mr. Keely, a working man, declares that by 
means of a machine which he bas invented he ean, 
without the use of fuel, and by merely turniug a 
handle, generate out of water a vapour so much more 
powerful than steam that with a gallon of water he 
can drive a heavy train from Philadelphia to San 
Francisco ; and with a hogshead he could impel 
Cunard steamer from Liverpool to New York agaiust 
& continuous westerly gale! The inventor, it ia 
stated, has induced Mr. Collier, a patent solicitor, to 
examine into the matter, who was so struck with 
what he saw that he got a scientific man to verify it, 
Both agreed that Keely did actually produce extra- 
ordinary results, but he could not tel] how these re- 
sults were obtained. The Chief Engineer of the 
United States Navy, who wituessed the experi- 
meuts, was equally assured that the thing was actu- 
ally done, but equally at a loss to explain the doing 
of it, A small capital for carrying out the prelimi- 
nary experiment was raised. Mr, Keely is said to 
have refused to receive a cent uutil the world has 
been thoroughly conviuced of the reality of iis in- 
vention, and until patents have been secured in every 
country, 

MEASUREMENT OF A SHip’s SpeepD.—A plan for 
ascertaining speed at which a siip passes through 
the water, has been tried at Portsmouth, aud is still 
under consideration, It consists of a tube which 
runs fore aud aft through the ship, and is placed 
upon the top of the kelsun. As the water passes 
through it is made to turn some gear in the centre 
of the ship, by means of wiich the speed is regis- 
tered upon a couple of dials, ou the same principle as 
the water-meter. The procese is rater cumbrous ; 
but there is no question that it would act so long as 
the tubes were kept free, Buta piece of seaweed 
or anything floating would suflive to derange the 
working of the registering apparatus, 

Way Is THE S#A SaLt.—Professor Chapman, 
of University College, ‘loronto, says that the object 
of the saltness of sea water is to regulate evapora- 
tion. If any temporary cause raises the amouut of 
saline matter in the sea to more than its normal 
value, evaporation goes on more and more slowly. 
If the value be depreciated by the addition of fresh 
water in undue excess, the evaporating power ia 
the more and more increased. He gives the resulta 
of various experiments in reference to evaporation 
on weighed quantities of ordinary rain water and 
water holding in solution 2°6 per cent. of salt. The 
excess of loss of the rain water compared with the 
salt solution was, for the first twenty-four hours, 
0°54 per cent., at the close of forty-eight hours, 
1°46 per cent., and so on in an increasing ratio, 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


Ourve rose and stood looking at Reuben with 
speechless gratitude and admiration, the tears cours- 
ing down her cheeks. 

Reuben turned aside and, assuming a swaggering 
air, stalked up and down, and, though his heart was 
full and beating like a wild hawk in @ snare, he 
hummed a digger song. 

The acting was beyond all praise. 

Nothing could have been more unlike the graceful, 
modest bearing of Reuven the gipsy than the 
swagger and confidence of Arthur Grim. 

Again Olive sighed. 

This being, who had risen like one of the heroes 
of old to deliver her and her father from a peril 
more than deadly, recalled old times and old heart 
pangs-at one moment, but dispelled them the next. 

The bustle, which had increased as Biack Yell 
burried out of the cavern, rea:ued a height after a 
few minutes, and presently Black Yell returned, 
followed by two men, who bore a smoking dish of 
stew and various beverages, varying from water to 
mountain whiskey. 

These he pressed upon the ransomed prisoners, 
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and, at the suggestion of Reuben, Olive persuaded | should recall the tfair face of the gipsy to her. | ference for a certain dish which Reuben had made; 
her father to ine piece of bread and drink some spirit; “ Arthur—is that all Pp this dish figured at each eupper, and beside Sir Ed. 
and water. * Arthur Grin I am called,” answered Reuben, | ward's plate would stantl a and # little cam of 


She herself would touch nothing, but the maid and 
the guide, who had been brought in with his arm 
bleeding, but otherwise cheerful, were easily per- 
suaded to make a hearty meal of the stew, which 
was savoury enough to make them forget their mis- 
fortunes. 

Reuben, with his arms folded, stood a little apart, 
bat, thongh to all appearance so completely self- 
posseseed and calm, his brain was whirling, and he 
seemet the victim of a dream. : 

Could it be trne that be was withim an arm’s 
length of Olive Seymour, that he had been the means 
of rescuing her from the hands of a gang of lawiess 
brigands ? 

He dared not look at her, dared not speak, anc it 
was a relief indescribable when Black ¥ell an- 
nounced that all things were ready, and that the 
travellers were at liberty to depart. 

It was suggested by one of the gang that the party 
should be blindfolded, to prevent their identifying 
the ambush, but acloud so black and threatening 
settled on Reuben’s face that Black Yell negatived 
the suggestion, and, with a rough mockery of 
courtesy, led the way to the door, carrying a huge 
torch, which threw a fitful, ruddy gleam on the wild 
scene outside. 

With Sir Edward on her arm, Olive passed out, 
the maid and the guide hastily arranged the rugs and 
luggage, and the latter mounted the box. 

Reuben stood near, lending a prompt hand and 
keeping in the shadow as much as possible. 

Just as the carriage was about to start Olive, who 
had ordered the hood to be let down that her father 
might”have air, leaned out and looked anxiously 
around, and in answer to a question of her father’s, 
said: 

** He is here, papa—he is here still.” 

“Ask him not to leave us,” said Sir Edward. 
‘TT him he must not go—tell him I wish to speak 
to him.” 

Reuben overheard the low, anxious voice, and ap- 
proached the carriage. 

* You will not leave us, sir ?’’ said the old man, 
extending his hand. “We have much to say im 
thanks and explanation—you will aecompany ue?” 

And he pressed the hand of theman who had onve 
been his servant, imploringly. 

Reuben’s heart swelled with honest pride and af- 
fection. 

“JT will not leave you, Sir Hdward,”’ he said, 
‘ until you are in perfect safety.” 

“Sir Edward!’’ eehoed Olive, sorutinising the 
tanned face, whose expression of embarrassment 
could not be seen in the darkuess. ‘‘ You know us, 
then?” 

“TT have heard yout name,” replied Reuben, 
adding tremulously: “It is net singular—news 
spreads even to the desert—it is time we started. 
You are comfortable ?” 

“ Yes—quite,’’ said Olive, her eyes full of tears, 
“and more grateful than I can say.” 

“Let us proceed then,” said Reuben, springing 
to the saddle, and the guide, with acrack of his long 
whip, set the horses in motion. 

A low, clear cheer rose from the gang, and in 
another minute or two the dark cavern and all its 
perils were left behind. 

Reuben rode a little ahead, actingas pioneer, and 
Sir Edward, wholay back with his hand clasped in 
Olive’s, listened intently to the click clack of the 
horses’ hoofs. 

“ He is there stil?” he asked, continually, and 
when Reuben rode back once to ask if they would 
care to rest, as the dawn was approaching, the old 
man said, eagerly : 

**No, no, let ws get on. If you will ride by the 
carriage where I can see you, I shall not want aay 
rest!’ 

Reuben raised his hat and rode beside the car- 
riage, conscious of the fixed gaze which Olive bent 
upon him 

He could see her white arm hanging listlessly over 
the carriage door, and he scanned it closely, to see, 
poor fellow, if the hideous marriage symbol encircled 
the finger. 

The darkness kept him ina misery of uncertainty, 
but a deep feeling of ecstatic joy dispelled all other 
sensations, when there broke upon the clear air 
Olive’s sweet, low voice. 

* Will you come a little nearer?” she said. “ My 
father is asleep, and—and Iam devoured by a de- 
sire to learn the name of our benefactor and de- 
liverer.” 

Reuben put his horse close to the carriage, and 
bent down. 

** My name is Arthur,” he said. 

“Arthur,” sighed Olive, looking at him, and 
wondering why the voice and the deep, dark eyes 








“And you are travelling for pleasure?” said 
Olive, with an intense, absorbing curiosity. 

“‘No—for profit,” replied Reuben, “I am a gold 
digger, madam.” 

“My name ig Olive Seymour,” said Qlive, 
softly. 

Reuben bowed. 

“T have been fortunate beyond desire, mad— 
Miss Seymoar.” 

= sweetly the name sounded to her, why? 
why 

* And I was making my way in search of a lost 
comrade——” 


“A comrade!” aid Olive, “and what is his 


name ? 

“Walter Wildair,”” said Reuben, his brain whir- 
ling under the reflection that those three, Olive, 
lane Craven, and himself, were actually in Aus- 

ia. 

* And then you would have returned home—to 
England—you are Buglish ?” 

‘* No,”’ he said, faintly. 

“* Well, you would have come to England or your 
native place and enjoyed your hard-earned woslth | 
And now you are poor, penniless—for our sake!”’ 

‘* But happier than [ have ever been before in the 
course of my life,’’ breathed Reuben, almost to 
himself. 

‘ Happier?” gaid Olive. ‘ Ad, a mind and heart 
so great as yours ean find their greatest reward in 
the exercise of their nobility! Is it not so? You 
have done a great deed, sir—you have placed us 
under an obligation which life cannot diecharge ! 
How happy am I that bcan assare you you wiil not 
lose at least the dross whieh you lavished so freely 
in our behalf. My fatheris Sir Edward Seymoar, 
of Dingley Hall,’ she hurried on, anxious to put as 
delicately as possible the assaranee of repa t. 
. Tg zich and powerful—every penny be re- 
pai 

Reuben’s face paled. 

“‘T need no such assurance,” he said, in a low 
voice ; “let me, for one night, lady, revel in a joy 
unalloyed by mercenary thoughts:’’ 

. on me!” said Qlive, and she held out her 
an 

Reuben hesitated a moment, then he bent down 
and raised it to his lips, 

Olive felt his hand tremble as his warm lips 
pressed her soft hand, and a dreamy, delicious 
sense Of repose and joy stole over her. She leant 
back, her eyes closed, her hand slid down, and 
dropped over the carriage door. 

She felt a warm hand ¢lose upon it—a haze settled 
heavily upon her, and as her eyes closed, she heard 
ringing in herears a voice low and maddening in 
its awful power over her. 

Tt seomed to call her heart ftom her, its mistress 
—it seemed to draw her from herself, and steep her 
in happiness, 

“Olive,” it whi . “Do you not know me? 
Iam Reuben! Hero is the heart that hae loved you 
so long, so truly! I am here; my hand grasps 
= Be not afraid, I with never heave yor while 
ife lests. Ob, my love—my love!” 

How long she slept the sleep of exhaustion menta! 
and physieal—~whethor the horseman at her side did 
in reality hend down and kiss her hair and eyes, and 
whisper im hie loving voice those words of love—she 
could not teil. 

She woke at last to Mud the dawn broken and 

iant, the horseman still at her side, his 
face by his bread-brimmed, wan-faded bat 
—to find her father still asleep, and the horses 
rattling along the read to Melbourne. 

And as she looked rownd her and sank back again, 
her eyes fixed on the silent figure riding by her sida, 
she loaged witha desire unspeakable, that life might 
be one long journey such as this—or that death 
might come and find har before it ended, 


— 


CHAPTER kL. 


Tux travellers proceeded by easy, though rapid 
stages towards Melbourne, ther safety and comfort 
incessantly cared for by the unknown friend who 
had delivered them from great peril, and seemed 
bent upon acting as their protector to the end. 

When they stopped for meals, or for the night, 
Olive foand that their friend had preceded them, 
and that preparations had been made for their com- 
fort. 

Oftentimes the meal of the day was cooked and 
already awaiting them, and Olive noticed that the 
most picturesque spots were chosen, and that the 
smaliest detatis did not seem too insignificant for 
their protector’s consideration. 


For instance, Sir Edward had expraased a .pre- 








spirits and water. 

Beside Olive’s always lay a wild flower or a bench 
of the exquisitely variegated grass. 

At thoss meals Rewben was never im appear- 
ance. 

He would ride on and prepare them in advance, 

directed the guide where to stop, and then 

poring left everything in perfeot readiness, he would 


sappenr. 

Olive remarked with @ strange wistfalness that 
he never rode by the carriage or appeared in sight 
during the day, thougit she could hear the click- 
clack of his horses heels either before or after the 
carriage. 


aku nl when awake talked iy — = 
t their mysteriogs companion, vow ) 
could not rest until he had been repaid and made 
sensible of the debt of gratitude which they 
wat ee Melvouce bowed signs of its proximity, 

At ‘el e 8 
and towards the night of a warm day, Reubes 
caught sight of the outskirts. 

A pang shot through his heart. 

In a few hours he should be parted from tho wo- 
man whoa he new loved with a passion beyond any- 
thing save despair. 

Sir Edward lay back in the earrisge—Olive sat 
by his side; the maid and the guide were.on the box 
indulging in anticipations.of their return to lifeand 
Seeusl, Utes: agupaasicpae tn anapsaats 
si ive’s eyes fixed apon him y, an 
her thoughts flying back to the past, aad that-dead 
man who had loved her. 

Suddenly the light broke through the west, and 
she started. 

* What are those lights ?” she asked. ‘ 

“The lights of the city of Melbourne,” replied 
Reaben, gravely. 

“So soon 2’’ asked Olive. 

 3o00a!’* ted Reuben with a smile, sad and 
“Can the time have passed so 


“ Yes,” awid Olive, absently. “ It all seems like 
a dream—we shail be im Melbourne to-night ?” 

“Yes,” eaid Reuben, ‘to-night,’ 

Olive: nose, half ¥ 

‘““We have friends. in Melbourne,” ske said. 
“They will shew you something of our gratitude, 
sie ” 


“TI fear not,’ said Reuben, quietly. ‘I must de- 
prive myself-of the pleasure of entering the city 
with you, madam” 

“ You would not be so cruel as to desert us!” ex~ 
claimed Olive, reproachfully, her eyes widening, and 
@ tear springing up unbidden. 

Reuben inclined his head. 

“I—I have important business in the West,” he 


said. 

“ Surely you will stay one night with us,” pleaded 
Olive, “ think of my father, sir; an old man—think 
of the shock you would inflict upon him, if you 
leave us withoat giving him an opportunity to 
thank—and—repay you!” 

Reuben smiled, thea his agony burst out in one 

‘* Lady,” he said, in a low voice, bending down so. 
that the guide could not hear him, do not tempt 

I cannot come-say 2a more!” 
Qlive tarned pale. 
Was he a criminal answerable to some law from 


which he was hiding? 

* You will not go yet!” she murmured. ‘You 

are, @ gentleman, your dresa cannot disguise 

position. Believe me, 1 would take it as @ 
Co if you would atay.with us ome night—I plead 
only for one night!’ : 

“1 would give ren ay life,” said Reuben, ‘‘ but I 
cannot grant you thi 

His head sank upon his breast, while the feigned 
veiee ia whieh he spoke trembled, fi 

‘There is some more important reason than busi- 
ness,” said Olive, in a low tone, bending towards 
him. ‘Will you not confide in me? My father is 
rich, powerful, perhaps, who knows—the mouse 
helped the lien, temember—I be of service!” 

As she spoke she laid-eer-hand upon his arm. 

Reuben shook like a leaf in the autumn wind. 

“ And this hand,” he thought “is pledged to Mor- 
gan Verner.” 

He frowned for a second, then took her hand. 

* Lady,” he said, solemaly, “you cannot help me. 
Iam a. solitaty wanderer for whom no.corner of the 
earth Gan be a resting lace, Let it pasa. For that 
which lies upow,your mind, let this suffice. I must 
leave you now, but I will come to you again. I do 
not need repayment; riches are of no useio me—No 
more nor so. much ag the dirt beneath our feet; but 
if ever I should mee a I will, 1 swear, ask re- 

meant at yout hands!” 
Per rand ean. L to be satisfied with thig ?” said Olive, 
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looking up into his face. “Do you count the sac- 
rifice of all you possessed in the world, the risking 
of your life—the mimistration which you have 

oured upon ue all these days, as nothing. Oh, be- 
ieve me, sir, in the old world to which I go, there are 
no such heroes as you, and we are loth to part with 
them, getting in return nothing but the shadow of 
a promise. I that if we part here in Australia 
—so many miles from my dear land—that we 
shall never meet.again—never again !”’ 

‘Never again!” echoed Reuben, in @ hollow 
roice. 

Something in it seemed to strike @ chord im 
O.ive’s heart. 

She turned and held out her hand. 

* A brave man, so great of heart, cannot resist a 
woman’s prayer,” she said, with a winning smile. 
“* You will come with us—be our friend indeed !” 

‘Friend !” said Reuben, bitterly. “You know 
not what you speak, or towhom! Lady,I am no 
other than I seem—a vagabond, and a worthless out- 
cast, unworthy to be your menial. I, the boon com- 
panion of a diggers’ gang—without birth or name 
—the friend of Olive Seymour, of Dingley Hall! 
Oh, lady, let me not dwell on it! Between us yawns 
a gulf across which no bridge Ss e 

 No,’’ said Olive, pleadingly. know 
the man who saved my father’s life amd 
Friend, true friend. You will not go?” 
ann gs be = said Reube rod - sweat 

opping from him in his agony. more— 
no more! And I have no more te say than fare- 
welll’? . 

* Farewell!” said Olive with amazed reproach. 

‘* Yes, my journey ends here; here ate the out- 
skirts, in which you are as safe as ingour father’s 
grounds. I have given all necessary imstructions to 
the guide,” he added, i , “wna mothing re- 
mains for me now but to you for your kind 
and gentle heart—which you have shown me so 
plainly—and to go!” 

Olive held out herhand, her faee white and moved, 
her eyes full of tears. 

* You will go?”’ she said. 

Reuben bowed. 

**You will not forget me, lady,” he said, “if in 
years hence I come to claim my repayment!” 

“Forget you—oh, rather will you have cause to 
remember for whom you have sacrificed so much. 
Let me'wake my father ?” 

“No,” said Reuben, and bending over her, he 
taised the old man’s white hand and kissed it. 

** Farewell, Sir Edward, in a few months you will 
be back in your beloved England, aad happy.” 

“Amd you?” said Olive, ® deep thrill in her 


oice. 
“Shall be where fate leads me, lady,’’ he said 
carelessly. 
Olive.beld out her hand. 
He took it and held it fora minute, pressing it 
wistfully, his eyes fixed upon a Hower which nestled 


in ber 5 

She fhushed under his ardent, longing gaze, and 
then with a quick movement, drew the flower from 
her bosom, kissed it, and held it to him, 

Reuben pressed it passionately to his lips, looked 
t-ber with all his soul in his eyes, and the next 
moment was gone, 


Six months have taken unto themselves wings:an 1 
flown, and the summer is breaking in happy Eng- 
jand, with a full, fair promise of a rich and ripe 
harvest. 

Down a lane which leads from Talcot to Dingley 
stroll too farm labourers, engaged in conversation 
on that never failing topic—their betters’ business. 

“ Aye,” Hays one, “ there'll be foine daings, Gearge 
—faine doings, and th» yale will be free gratis for 
aothin’, lad, the day the young mistress mates wi’ 
Master Morgan o’ the Grange P” 

“And when may the aay be?” asked his com- 

nion. 

“ That I can’t say,” rejoined the other. “No day’s 
fixed as-yet, I think, but it won’t'be for long awaitin’ 
mark me; don’t ‘ee notice how the young 
aquire’s allus'a hangin’ about the Hall?” 

“Aye, when he isn’t »t the foine hotel a playin’ 
billiards,”’ retorted the other with a grin meant for 
sarcasm. “ He’sa wild’un, be Master Morgan !’’ 

“ @ye, and well he might be,” chuckled ‘Giles, 
Sewith two large fortunes a waiting for him! They 
do say as he’s drunk three times a week,” ‘and he 
laughed. 


Vv 


“ Ah,” said George, “I’m a thinkin’ that the 
young missus’s bed won’t be all rose leaves, Giles! 
And I think she do think so herself sometimes, for 
I marks she looks main sad sometimes. I-seed her 
in the park yester-night. and there wasa wild kind 
ob’ melanchuly tin her eye, like ye sees in the hawks 
yecatch and can’t tame! Bless her heart, I do 
Wish her joy !’”” 
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“Aye, and I,’”’ said George. ‘‘I thought she’d 


been better since she came from Australy. The 
squire he be ever so much better.” 
“ Aye, he’s old and his heart’s confused. It’s the 


young lady as feels all the sad time ae passed. Lor, 
to think that Diugley should ever owe its salvation, 
so to speak, to the Grange! Ah, eh? what strange 
things one do sew! I mind me when Mr. Reuben— 
you remembers bim, Giles?—when he was steward, 
a saying that there was no estate ia England better 
vor richer than Dingley, and yet ye see it was near 
to rain. What's that behiud, lad?” 

“A carriage. , Why, it’s the young mistress a 
driving the 0 cream es the squire give her. 
She can Stile the chon, lad—aye, aud ride, I 
remember the time when Mr. Reuben—him as went 
wrong—used to tedch her. He was the one to sit a 
horse—nag and man was one!” And, chattering 
over old times, the old wan and the boy walked on. 

As they bad said soit proved. The cloud of dust 
rose from the hoofs of a pair of cream-coloured 
ponies, which the mistress of Dingley Hall was 


The were fresh, but her hold was one of 
steel and as light as velvet. 
Dressed in a closely-fitting costume of some soft, 
dove-coloured material,- her hair braided in thick, 
coils, Olive looked more beautiful 
then ever, and if that weird look of melancioly 
ever sat upon her face, the excitement of controlling 
the driven it from it now. 


{ 


fixed dreamily on —— came patiering down 
and youth and beauty. 
eh prow o the epet rey the two 
Test gossipped, @ear pony 
this ears and fidgetied, and before biive 
had time to tighten her reia the cause was made ap- 
For from the hefige there limped with a sort of 
bound a twisted, distorted figure, which, without 
any ceremony, laid its band upon the nearest pony’s 
bridle und held him. 
The colour fled from Olive’s face, and the weird 
look which Giles had spoken of made itself manifest. 
* Welta!’’ she breathed. 
’ Welta, for it was the dwarf, more twisted, uglier, 
and more vicious looking than ever, shook his long, 
matted locks. 
“ Ave, it’s Welta,” he said, in a low, hoarse voice, 
“it’s Welta!”’ 
‘Do you want~me?’’ asked Olive, at a loss what 
tosay. ‘Can I help you?” 
The dwarf shook his head in a‘strange fashion. 
“You're Olive Seymour,” he said; “the young 
mistress of the Hall ?”’ he asked, curiously peering at 


“IT am Olive Seymour,” said Olive, in.a low voice, 
for the sight of the old man recalled the bitter past. 
‘“*‘ What can I do for you?”’ 

“Give me back my boy !” said the old man, with 
a wild look and an accent of misery. “ Give me back 
my Reuben!’’ 

Olive uttered a low ery and shuddered. 

“Oh, Welta! Welta!’’ she moaned, “ How can 
you speak to meso? Why do you demand him at 
my hands?” 

“ He loved you, false, wicked woman!” hissed the 
old man. ‘ He was a simple boy, true as ateel and 
innocent as. achild! You led him on with your fair 
looks, your gentle ways! You drove him mad! I’m 
mad—we’re all mad!’ And he waved his arm round 
his head. 

Tben his manner changed to piteous entreaty, and 
he crawled nearer to Olive. 

“Lady, beautiful lady, give me back my boy ! 
You have mouey, fine houses, five lands—I have no- 
thing! You wouldn’t rob «poor old mau! Give me 
back my brave, bold, beautiful boy !” 

Olive, cleaching thereingin one hand, covered her 
white face with the other trembling one. 

** Why don’t you speak ?’’ said the dwarf, with a 
confused stare round him, ‘ Don’t you knew where 
my Reuben iis ?” 

** Yes,’ said Olive, ina hollow voice, “I know!” 

You do!” cried Welta; “ you do!” he added, 
eagerly. “Tell me—tell me quick! I'll go to him! 
Oh, never fear, I can walk—l’m young—young, and 
these limbe are tough as steel! I'd walk to bim if 
he was at the other end of ‘this oruel world! Aye, 
cruel world!” he added, shaking his head. ‘Don't 
you call it eruel to rob a boy, a bright-eyed boy with 
golden hair, of hie own, to @rive him into the world 
with blows and hard words and take his money and 
lands? That’s what the world does, and fine, fair 
ladies help it! Give me ‘back my Reuben and let 
him have hisown! His own money, lands, horses, 
carriages! Hah! hah! the gipsy shall have his 
own!’ 





——=« 


His manner grew wild again, his words almost in- 
coherent. 

Olive, alarmed, trembling, and touched to the soul, 
stretched vut her hand. 

“Come up here with me,” she said. 
Welta! Come with me,” 
from her eyes. 

The old man made a movement as if to comply, 
but suddenly shook his matted locks, 

“No, no,” he said. “Reu is waiting for his 
sup No one gets it and cooks it and puts it be- 
fore him like Welta. Poor Reu! he fell amongst the 
horses’ lege and tue world came to an end. Nothing 
else to think of—nothing else—all elean gone out of 
his head, and when he used to say, ‘ Welta, where 
is my father? where is my mother ?’ I used to cry— 
toery!” And the tears ran down the wrinkled, dis- 
torted face. 

Then again his manner changed. 

“You don’t cry!’ he said, peering at her fiercely, 
“Tt matters nothing to you that hounded him 
out of the laud and drove bim med! Me was mad 
when he didit, and you drove him mad! Love— 
love! what did youcare?—youscornedthe poor gipsy. 
Hah! hah!” he hissed, 4 Closer and stretch- 
ing oat his head towards her, then fuaibling in his 
bosom, “yeu didn’t know all, fair, false lady—you 
dian’t know all! Poor gipsy, eh? Hab! hah! 
Welta bas something here, hugged close to his heart, 
that ’ud ‘tell a strange story. Years roll by—years 
toll by, end the cat leaps out o’ the bag. What will 
you give me, lady, if I tell you my seeret—Reu’s 
secret?” 

There was a strange glimmer of serious meaning 
ané almost threatening significance through all his 
mafness that Olive, in the midst of ber anguish, 
could mot help feeling a strange awe, as if she 
were trembling on the brink of some event or dis- 
closure. 


** Poor 
And the tears streamed 


“Whsetdo you wean, my poor Welta?” she said, 
soothingly. “Come with me and tell me all. Come, 
come, and—and 1 will tell you about Reuben,” she 
added, the tears streawing from her eyes and her 
voice breaking. 

“ Well, well,” said Welta, patting the horses 
absently, it’s a fine pair, Dii Reuben try them? 
Go, go! he’s waiting at the lane there. I’ve kuown 
him lie in a bush and wait for hours to catch a 
glimpse of your face. Go!’ And he struck the pony 
with his hand, 

“Stop, stop!” cried Olive. 
find you—come with me!’’ 

But the ponies, who had been fretting beneath the 
restraint, started off witha bound, and Olive had 
just time to see the dwarf shuffle into the wood 
before a cloud of dust hid bim from her sight. 


“Tell me where to 





CHAPTER LI. 


To say that the sudden appearance of the dwarf 
Welra had touched a chord in Olive’s heart is to say 
but little. 

His wild aspect and wilder words had gone to the 
depths of her sonl and awakened a storm of feeling 
which would take time and great efforts to allay. 

All the old love arose to torment and accuse her, 

Why had she let the dark fate of the unfortunate 
Reuben remain a mystery ? 

What if he had fallen from the heights of virtue? 
what if he had sinned by destroying the life-hopes 
of an innocent, foolish girl and had committed 
robbery? Had he not been tempted? And, more 
than all, had he not loved her? 

Olive felt that she had muth to answer for. 

It was she who had found him, lowly, humble, 
happy. It was she who had riised him to a position 
of peril, and it was she who had stretched out no 
hand—had made no effort to :ave him. 

He had saved her life twice, he had risk-d his own 
more than twice iu her service, had borne buffets 
aud blows and insults beyond number for love of 


her. 

What if that love had bereft him of his sense of 
right and wrong. Such things had been before, Men 
had lost their reason for their love, and he might 
have sinned, driven to it, by the hopelessness of the 
passion which had nerved Lim to such great deeds on 
her behalf. 

Welta, the old man who had loved him, had de- 
manded him at her hands, and who should say that 
he had done 60 unjustly ? 

Toa certain, to a great extent, was she not an- 
swerable for the unsophisticated gipsy who had 
joved her and fallen away by reason of that love. 

Ail these thoug!ts thronged through her as she 
entered the Hall, and she made a resolution to dis- 
cover what had been the end of the man who had 
not.only loved her, but had wou her love in return. 
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Vowing thus, she passed into the dining-room, and 
there rose to meet her Mr. Normanby. . 

To say that Horace—or Julius—Normanby was 
changed says little. 

His manner was as easy and polished as of old, 
his dress as faultless, and his composure as immove- 


able. But the languor and nonchalance was more 
affected than ever, and the genius which had 
enabled him to gain the mastery over tiiose with 
whom he came in contact had shown itself. 

He had spoken in Parliament with effect—he had 
made his mark, and the great men of the day knew 
that a master spirit was amongst them, while the 
little ones feared him. 

Mr. Normanby was known not only in the haunts 
of pleasure and folly, but in the retreats and councils 
of wisdom. 

Men said that he would be a great man soon— 
some said that he was a great man alrea'ly, 

Lately he had been too much occupied to pay 
attention to the webs which be had weaved round 
the fates and fortunes of Deane Hollow and Dingley 
Hall, 

But he had heard of the disgraceful conduct of 
Morgan and the result; he knew everything which 
occurred at both places, and he had now come down 
in the Parliamentary holidays to set things 
straight and bring the scheme to a conclusion. 

Little did Olive Seymour think as he came for- 
ward and bent over her hand that the handsome, 
languid gentleman was saying to himself: 

“My beautiful lady, I must complete the plot and 
marry you to dear Morgan before the session com- 
mences!” 

Though totally ignorant of the influence which the 
man had brought to bear upon her life, Olive felt, 
she knew not wherefore, a strange sense of peril and 
doubt in his presence, and almost her first question 
was: 

** Do you stay long ?”’ 

* As long—up to a month—as Sir Edward will en- 
dure me,”’ said Mr. Normanby. “ He has been kind 
enough to ask me to spend the holidays here, aud I 
was only too glad to accept.”’ 

Sir Edward might have asked him. The old 
baronet’s memory was not over good, and his hospi- 
tality was boundiess, and Olive at once concluded 
that he had given the invitation and forgotten to 
acquaint her of its acceptance. 

“I am very glad,” she said. “ Dingley is beau- 
tiful now, and papa will be so delighted with your 
company.” 

‘hen she rang the bell and gave some necessary 
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orders, and Mr. Normanby strolled with her into the 
conservatory. 

** Papa is not up yet,” said Olive, “ He does not 
rise until quite the afternoon; but I have sent word 
to say that you are here.” 

“Tam so sorry. I hope he will not disturb him- 
self on my account,’’ said Mr. Normanby. ‘I had 
ventured to trust that I might be looked upon as an 
old friend and be allowed to wander in and out with- 
out giving any trouble.” 

‘* This shall be Liberty Hall,’’ replied Olive, “ and 
you may do as you please.” 

“I must not forget my duty to Deane Hollow,” 
said Normanby. ‘By the way, when did you see 
the Verners last ?” 

He put the question in his most careless, languid 
way, but his eyes watched her face. 

Her eyes dropped, and her face contracted with a 
peculiar expression of restraint. 

“Tsaw Mr. John Verner some few days ago,” she 
replied. 

“And Morgan ?”’ asked Mr, Normanby, with the 
slighest inflection of the voice. 

“ Not for some time,” said Olive, and her voice 
grew low. - 

‘“*Ah, Morgan is a restless creature,” said Mr. 
Normanby. “ Young, and being lucky, thoughtless 
—the fortunate are always careless—I look upon 
him as the happiest of mortals, Miss Seymour.”’ 

Olive smiled rather gravely in acknowledgment of 
the compliment, and Mr. Normanby, examining the 
flowers and Olive’s face at the same time, con- 
tinued : 

** Morgan, like most young men of his class, has 
been wild—very wild. Pray forgive me if I encroach 
upon your condescension. Perbaps I ought not to 
broach the subject.’’ 

“Pray go on,” said Olive quietly, and with a 
little bow, Normanby continued, eyeing her carefully 
and treading very cautiously, for Olive was 
danzerous clay, and would not mould easily, even in 
his powerful hands. 

“ Morgan has been wild and thoughtless. He has 
always had a great deal of money, and while 
possessed of a father of whose wisdom and indulgence 
we cannot speak too highly, yet a father who is 
scarcely of the disposition to control or guide a reck- 
less and high spirited young man—-~- 

Olive glanced up at him to see if she could see 
some explanation in his face for this championship of 
Morgan Verner, but Mr. Normauby’s face was a 
mask, 

“Poor Morgan had no mother to check and to 











counsel him. Bad companions alas are more 
numerons than good, and bad companions have done 
him harm,” 

Olive remained silent and Normanby drew a little 
nearer. ’ ‘ 

‘‘Miss Seymour,” he said in his softest voice, 
‘©You may wonder why I presume to make excuses 
for your future husband.” 

Olive winced, and Mr. Normanby did not fail to 
notice the wince. 

**T do so because [ have heard some strange story 
of a wild piece of folly—a piece of folly and bad taste 
which only one so gentle, so mercifal——” 

** So powerless as I am would pardon !”’ said Olive, 
with a sudden flash which would have made most 
men quail. 

Mr. Normanby merely bowed his head re- 
verently, 

*Do not let us put it so, Miss Seymour; let us 
more truthfullytrace the cause to your innate tender- 
ness and sweetness. You have pardoned Morgan, 
and I plead for him that you may do more——” 

“© What would you have me do?” said Olive, her 
hands picking at the flowers which she had plucked 
in nervous unconsciousness. 

“ Redeem the pledge which you have so gcnsrously 
given.” 

Olive trembled. 

“You cannot withdraw from it,’’ cont'nued Mr. 
Normanby, his eyes fixed on hers, which were look- 
ing with wild, dim pain into the future, ‘ You 
cannot withdraw it. All this that you see around 
you—your father’s happiness, your own heritage de- 
pends upon it,” ‘ 

“TI know it,” said Olive, faintly. 

“You cannot—yonr noble spirit will not allow you 
to withdraw from your promise,” said Mr. Normanby. 
“When you gave that promise, which saved this 
beautiful place, the home of your fathers, from rain, 
you took poor Morgan for better or worse. Miss Sey- 
mour, dare I say more ?’’ 

“Say on,” said Olive, in a low voice, feeling mes- 
merised as it were by the quiet, smooth, siuuous 
str-am which Normanby’s voice seemed to her. 

“ With that promise you did not give your 
heart.” 

Olive started, and Normanby emiled to himself, 
He had found her weak point. 

** You did not love him —he knew it as well as you 
did, and the tuought drove him desperate.”’ 


Olive raised her eyes with a confused look. 
(To be Continued.) 
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BEATRICE; 
oR, 
TWO LOVES IN A LIFE. 
By the Author of “ Fighting for Freedom,” ete. 
PO er rae 


CHAPTER I. 


“T «ust not listen to you. Idare not. Pray do 
not seek to detain me, my lord. You say you love 
me, show it by ceasiug to persecute one too humble 
for your honourable love, too proud to endure insult. 
I implore you, my lord, to permit me to depart!” 

“ My adored Beatrice,” replied a manly voice, its 
tone deepened by intense emotion; “ by all that is 
sacred and honourable I am incapable, of insulting 
you. Tam the suppliant; I do not ask you to fly 
with me from my father’s roof; to abandon your 
honourable position in our family; to brave the 
scorn or the censure of the world. I ask only your 
promise that, when I shall be master of my own ac- 
tions, you will accept my hand, my heart, and my 
title. Oh! Beatrice, never can any other woman 
ou’? 

“ My lord, I must blame myself for hearing thus 
much. I can never be yours. To-morrow, you say 
you return to Oxford; one promise only will I give. 
That I will not, as in duty I ought, reveal this con- 
versation to your father. And now, my lord, unhand 
me, and let me entreat you to forget, as I shall en- 
deavour to do, the wild words you have uttered.” 

Lord Newstead smothered with kisses the fair hand 
he held in his own, then, relaxing his grasp of the 
fingers for an instant, the lady suddenly withdrew 
it, and in an instant hurrying along the corridor 
where their meeting had taken place, was lost to 
sight in her private apartment. 


The love-smitten young nobleman stood transfixed, 
and was only recalled to self-possession by the ap- 
proach of footsteps. They were those of his father, 
tho old Earl de Crespigny. 

Lord Newstead, whose first affaire du ccour we 
have witnessed in this brief fragment of conversa- 
tion, was the only son of the earl, a nobleman whose 
early and middle life had been passed in ambassa- 
dorial appointments at continental courts, ani at 





[A NoBLE SUITOR. | 


home in ceremonial offices about the palace and 
person of three successive sovereigns. He was, as 
may easily be supposed, la créme de la créme of 
punctilio and observance of the proprieties. He was 
proud of his bluest of blue blood, for did not the 
De Crespignys come in with the Norman conqueror, 
and had not they and their collaterals borne the 
royal standard in the field, represented their king in 
embassies, and advised him in council through each 
successive century down to the present ? 

Strict etiquette, and an observance of the lives of 
demarcation between the upper and lower classes of 
society were to the old earl a second nature. What 
would have been his horror could he have known 
that his son, the inheritor of the honours, the titles, 
andthenameof DeCrespigny, had the previous minute 
been on his knees suing for the hand of a young 
woman of plebeian birth—nay, offering his hand, 
heart, and fortune, with the name of De Crespigny 
and the oldest earldom in the peerage, to Miss Bea- 
trice Newton, gouvernante to the Hon. Adeline de 
Crespigny, or, as he would have phrased it, a hireling 
retainer in that noble household? Butso it was, and 
the young Lord Newstead felt considerably chafed 
at the non-success of his wooing. What would the 
earl have felt at its success ? 

The Hon. Pelham de Crespigny, Lord Newstead 
by courtesy, returned to Oxford. 

He was a young man of ardent temperament, fond 
of pleasure, but by no means a libertine. He hunted, 
betted, drank and dined, but all in gentlemanly 
moderation. One bright vision haunted him—one 
lovely face ever present in his solitude. It was that of 
Beatrice Newton. And in truth the young governess, 
she was, however, two years older than Pelham de 
Crespigny, was a woman worthy of any man’s love. 

Beatrice was the third daughter of an exemplary 
clergyman, who, after a life of conscientious toil in 
his arduous duties, left an amiable widow with such 
moderate means as barely sufficed to bring up and 
educate three sons and three daughters. The former 
were provided for by friends of the deceased clergy- 
man; of the latter, the eldest was married, and the 
two younger, highly-accomplished girls, held good 
positions, Beatrice, as we have said, in the family of 
the Earl de Crespigny. 

Young men will do, as they ever have done, stupid 
things. The noble Oxford undergrad, of course, 
couldn’t help writing to his bella figlia adorata, and 










































a prying abigail picking up the letter on Miss New- 
ton’s dressing-table—the hussey declared she found 
it on the floor—read every line of it, and in half an 
hour had handed it to Pelham’s pompous papa and 
received the reward of her “ fidelity,” as the earl 
called it, in the shape of five spade guineas in a blue 
silk purse and 4 promise of continued patronage. 

We shall not attempt to describe the indignant 
horror of the old earl at this astounding discovery. 
At the moment when Annie Duster craved audience 
of his lordship he had just finished an epistle on a 
quarto sheet of ivory paper in a cramped, scrawling 
court-hand to his grace the Duke of Normanville, 
three-fourths of which related to the hopes of his 
house, his son Pelham, for whom his noble father 
had already selected as a wife one of the daughters 
of the duke. 

He had folded and stamped the missive with a 
broad desk-seal, and the yielding vermillion wax had 
scarcely hardened with the impression of the elabo- 
rate armorial-bearings of De Crespigny, when Annie 
Duster, with the lowest of curtseys and the most 
simpering of smiles, introduced herself and her trea- 
sure-trove to the august presence. 

The earl devoured tie letter with distended eyes— 
then he re-read it, and looked with blank amazement 
at the ceiling. 

Then, for he felt the bétise of an ambassador and 
a nobleman allowing himself to be surprised into a 
display of feeling before a menial or common person, 
he asked Annie Duster if she had read the ‘etter? 
to which the artful little charity girl replied : 

“ Oh, no, my lord; I wouldn’t go for to do such a 
thing. Ionly see as it had my lord’s name at the 
bottom of it, and " 

** Good, that will do. What’s yourname? Annie 
Duster? Good. Here, young woman, here’s a re- 
ward for your fidelity, and I’ll not lose sight of you. 
You may go.”’ 

Annie Duster did go, and then his lordship’s 
rage found vent in an explosion of furious ejacula- 
tions, denunciations, stamping and tearing up of 
sheets of paper, and all sorts of very natural but 
very undignified antics, which his lordship little sus- 
pected were witnessed with intense amusement by 
the inquisitive menial through the keyhole of the 
library door, 

At length he cooled down a little, and the light- 
ning of his wrath was diverted from the head of his 
imprudent son to the innocent occasion of the young 
nobleman’s misplaced affection. 
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He fell inte» fit of wonderment at the “audacity,” 


as he termed it. of a poor parson’s daughter aspiring 
to an alliance with a De Crespigny, aud baving ex- 
hausted his wondering on this point, he subsided into 
the more practical question of how such am atrocious 
mesalliance sl.ould be prevented. 





CHAPTER II. 


«* Ecap, I think I’ve hit it,” said his lordship, after 
a few moments’ thoughtful abstraction. ‘‘ The girl’s 
dangerously pretty, that’s certain. She’s poor, too, 
that’s better; and young Onslow, my chaplain’s 
son, he’s a sort of marrying young man, only he 
wouldn’t venture on awife with only a curacy. "Um 
let me see; I wonder whether the old geutlersan—I 
mean my chaplain—would help me in this delicate 
affair—only we must not be seen in it. 

“The incumbent of Fleecem-cam-Tithem is eighty- 
five, and the next presentation is mine—turn-sbout 
with the crown, Yes, that will be the most diplo- 
matic way, and the most satisfactory, too. Marry 
the girl off—there’s no harm in that, surely. If that 
isn’t returning the wench good for evil—I begin to 
overflow with Christian charity slready—I dou’t know 
what is. ; 

“Yes, Beatrice Newton shall become Mrs, Ircenens 
Onslow, and shall have the next living in my 
patronage that falls vacant. Ha! ha! how the 
young rascal Pelham will open his eyes when he 
finds his intended so comfortably provided for. No- 
thing like alittle diplomatic strategy, The unseen 
wires are the means, as my old friend the Prieve de 
Perigord says, by which the puppets of the world are 
moved,” 

And the ex-ambassador rubbed his hands and rang 
® small silver bell which stood on the library table, 

‘‘Is Dr. Onslow within doors? If at hand, give 
him this,” 

‘The footman bowed and retired with the note given 
to him. 

In afew minutes the reverend chaplain appeared, 
and in a few minutes more was aware of the “ over- 
whelming condescension,’’ as he termed it, of his 
lord and patron, in the matter of his son’s promotion 
in the church. 

As for young Onslow, he was a model curate, 
a model yonng man, and was certainly calculated to 
grow, with a suitable partner, into vhat remarkable 
rarity, @ model husband. 

Without one word as to theactual lady fixed upon, 
the wily old Earl contrived ia a private interview to 
80 lead the subject of conversation to matrimony, and 
the beau ideal be bad formed of the suitable wife for 
a young clergyman, that the unsuspicious Lrogueus 
was half-prepared for what followed. 

Suddenly affecting to bave forgotten something 
which would compel him to go down to the rectory, 
Lord de Crespigny said ; 

* We’ilcontinue our conversation as we walk along, 
reverend sir. Your father, I think, is expecting 
me,” 

Hastily accepting his hat and gloves from his 
vilet, the two gentlemen walked into the park, 

We will spare the reader the didactic prosiness of 
the earl, as be, line upon liner drew a portrait that 
certes approached the true likeness of Beatrice 
Newton, and presently, as they walked on, who 
should come in sight of his ‘gracious and coode- 
scending” lordship, and the hamble aad studious 
young curate, but the portly and rubicund rector and 
chaplain and—of course by pure accideat—by bis 
side in a charming morniug dress, the ali-ouconscious 
Beatrice Newton! 

The excellent rector took off his shovel-hat and 
bowed with profound politeness; his lordship raised 
bis chimuey-pot, and replaced it with a slight incli- 
uation of the head, 

“ Delighted, my dear doctor, to see you so prettily 
accompanied! Miss Newton, what a lovely morn- 
ing; you have been early ia the village?’’ 

Beatrice biushed. 

“* Beautiful are the feet of those who bring glad 
tidings to the sorrowful’; and that has beeu the er- 
rand of mercy of this good young Indy. We are 
bound for the rectory, where your mother, Ircneus, 
will give you some medicines and a book for poor 
Rackstraw’s wife, and then you can return with Miss 
Newtoa, who has promised to visit and comfort the 
poor eld soul, I am myself engaged at the echeol- 
room, so must delegate this little matter to you.” 

Qld Dr. Onslow smiled meaningly at his lordship, 
who aguiu slightly nodded appreval, Shall we tell 
the truth at once without delay Young Iroqueas 


thought just at that moment that there was one 
angel at least on earth, that that one was Beatrice 
Newton, aud that all the perfections and virtues of 
all the parsons’ daughters and wives that he had 
ever read of or talked of or imagined were concen- 








trated in this one fair-haired Christian chrysolite ; 
and we won't be sure, that without quite so much ex- 
aggeration Beatrice Newton had an opinion that the 
woman who fixed the affections of the Reverend 
Trosneus Onslow ought to be happy, and ifske wasn’t it 
must be her own fault. Her late embarrassment 
with his lordship, which the simple girl suppose: 
to be a profound sacret, certainly led her to Sook 
with approval, on what m z!it certainly offer an 
honourable retreat from the sisewnd embarrassing 
position in which she was p\.ved by no fault of her 
own 

The rectory was reached, the melicine end the 
book deposited in the basket ‘by good Mrs, Onslow, 
and the two elders having taken themselves out of 
the way, the two young ones were left to “tread the 
primrose path of dalliance ;” how could it be else to 
them ? And lomg before they got back te the rectory 


Miss Beatri¢e Newton net only knew all about the 


Earl's wonderful liberality, and the next 

to « living of £478 163. 2d. per annum on the 
clergy list, but of £600 by reason of certain sugmen- 
tations, and the supply of a curate from the 
“ Bounty’ fund, but the really modest and bashful 
Ireneus had “popped the questi 
trice Newton, who tad always liked the young 
curate within the limits of a modest maiden’s approval, 
had left it with merely the nominal reservation of 
“ask mamma,” who of course was only too mach 
delighted tosay “‘ Yes” to such an acceptable suitor. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


Tuvs far the earl’s diplomacy had prospered mar- 
vellously. He congratulated himself and the reverend 
doctor—himee!f as an astute disciple of Talleyrand or 
Macchiavelli, the vicar as a sort of heretic Richelieu 
—on their wonderful tact and finésse. Indeed as, in 
this case, his lordship was the “clou i 
Jove” over the little world of Silvermead,and would 
not , all “ went merry as 2 marriage-bell,” 
wton was in three weeks espoused to 
the Reverend Irwneous Onslow in the little grey 
square-towered church of Silvermead, “ the ceremony 
being performed by the Reverend Archdeacon 
Phipps, assisted by the Reverend Doctor Onslow, 
vicar of Silvermead, and chaplain to the Right 
Honourable the Earl de Crespigny, who himself gave 
away the bride,” and all this and much more was, 
next market-day, printed and published in the 
“Paddleton Courier and Flying Post,’’ two copies 
of the journal being forwarded to the -Hon. Pelham 
de Orespigny, Brasenose College, Oxford, the kind 
sender of which could never be discovered. 

Pelham de Crespigny, such silly things do other- 
wise seusible young men commit when they are “in 
for it,” went every morning, except Sundays, to the 
post-office. He would not trust a deputy, hoping 
against hope fora letter from his beluved Beatrice. 
Of course none came, and he had just indited auother 
epistle of the “ spooney’”’ pattern, so well known to 
learned counsel and the readers of cases of breach of 
promise, and was about to put it in the box, when he 
received from the watchful tmistress the two 
copies of the “Puddleton rier,” bearing the 
Silvermead post-mark. He looked at the hand- 
writing of the direction. It was unknown to him. 
He burried to bis rooms m the quadrangle, and on 
the way tumbled over his bed-maker, whe was just 
finishing a bottle of Pelham’s pale ale and some cold 
partridge in a dark cor of the staircase. He 
heeded him not, but rethed inte his study and 
slammed the door. He tore open the printed wrapper, 
and the first thing that his eye rested on was a strong 
red-ink line, ruled with a very blunt pen, and form- 
ing a frame to the marriage announcement, with 
which the reader is already acquainted. He held it 
at arm’s length, and spelt it, every letter of it, until 
the printer's ink itself grew as red as the square lines 
that bordered it. 

Pelham de Crespigny was a spoiltchild of fortune. 
‘** Born with a goldex spoon in his mouth,”’ as his old 
nurse expressed it, he had never known a wish that 
money or indulgence could supply that had not beem 
gratified ; a whim or a caprice that had not been 
complied with where possible His mother was care- 
lessly indulgent, his tutor agreeable and lenient, his 
attendant: servile. 

Until this moment, and in this supreme object on 
which he had set his whole heart and his hopes of 
future happiness, he had seareely kaown what it was 
te be thwarted or gainsaid. Could it be that Beatrice 
Newton, im angel’s form, in angel’s veico aud angelic 
sympathy for the woes and sufferings of others, should 
unite a demon’s spite to torture, enslave, and then 
destroy him? He almost hated his rankand despised 
his wealth, which had debarred him from marrying 
the object of his adoration. Presently he bezan to 
snspect, for love is most unreasonivgly suspicious, 
that Beatrice had been practised upon by some decep. 








tive account, some slanderous misrepresentation of 
his intentions towards her. If so, he would exacta 
terrible reckoning, and then he formed, and (:ismissed 
half-formed, all serts.of schemes of outrageous 
revenge the imaginary author of his woes: But 
no! His father, who knew nothing of the state of 
affairs between himself and Beatrice, and Dr. Onslow, 
whose son had married the portionless girl, were not 
the people to conspire. Oould Beatrice herself—but 
no, he would not wrong her—have discovered his 
intentions her, and thus purchased the hus- 
band on whem his father had thus bestowed her? 
Wearied with conjecture, and heart-stricken with his 
first heavy sorrow, Pelham de respigny locked him- 
self in from all visiters, lay awake most pitt of the 
night, and fell esleepat dawn to dream such extra- 
vagancies as well shake amy man’s faith in the 
truth a that are said to issue from the 
ivory 

Morning, or rather noon, for the sun was high 
when he sat down in robe and slippers, and the dis- 
cussion of his eggs, sardines, chocolate brought 
a calmer state of mind, amd Pelham de OCrespigny 
saw how very ridicilous i would bo in the eyes of 
the gossips of Silvermead, and also of his own papa 
and his friend Dr. Onslow, should be returm thither 
with no other ostensible ohjeet than pursuing the now 
wide how, pay. se wherefore a young 

twenty-one years did not marry him, the 
econ Pelham de Crespigny, umugre father, 
family, and the world, but hed married a very re- 
spestable and aminble y clergyman instead. So 
he swallowed his rage aud muffins, and betook 
himself to the billiard-veoms, instead of his Bootius 
de Consolatione; where he played not only out of his 
usual cautious “form,” but insisted on him- 
sclf at all of odds to make the mest difficult 
breaks, and of course lost heavily. 

The marker said : 

“ He couldn’t make out my lord no how ; he was in 
general rather particular at backing his own play, 
but this Heaven bless us! he played at 

thing, took up everybody, and dropt his gold 
like a victim,”’ 

From billiards he rode over to Aylesbury, where 
he backed the loser in two hurdle-races and a “‘ con- 
solation scramble,’’ at odds far beyond the market 
price; and this he did so heavily that a well known 
‘* professional ’’ made the race against my lord at the 
very last moment just to suit the betting. 

Then my lord, who was pronounced by trainers and 
jockeys as “usually rayther slow,’’ got up a match 
for a cool hundred, “ owners up,” with young Melton, 
a hard-riding undergrad, which he won, as it was 
said, “without turning a bnir’’ with five to ene 
against him, though my lord did not put on a shil- 
ling except the stake. 

But he had not done yet. He rode his grey mare 
over to Aylesbury and up the great staircase of the 
“ White Hart,” in Market Square, and jumped her 
over the dining table, which feat cost his [tdship 
some fifty guineas, and made his name famous for 
several weeks among the duck: breeders and farmers 
of the Vale of Aylesbury; these exploits did not, 
however, enhance the reputation of my lord with 
the deans, dons, heads, prectors, and professers of ‘his 
Alma Mater, as weshall presently seo. Asa finale, 
my lord, after brandying himself and ‘ali rouad” 
at the hostelrie, galloped across country most part of 
the way to Oxford. 

There he joined a wine party ; played and drank 
deeply till after daylight; in short acted so unlike 
himself, that either Iunaey, love, or liquor, or all 
— combined, could account for his eccentrici- 
ties. 


The outbreak was so flagrant, that the Reverend 
Professor, under whose care he was ,eading, con- 
sidered himself bound to pen a sort of précis of his 
pupil’s proceedings so far as he bad been able to 
gatheran account of them frou the proctors, scowts, 
awd bull-dogs of whem he had made inquiry. This 
the sententious and sol eld prig daly forwarded 
to the Earl de Orespigny, just then in the paroxzyam 
of a periodical visit of family friend, the gout, 
The letter was so interlarded with stroug expressions 
of the writer’s horror and disgust at such dreadful 
proceedings on the part of one under his own tutelage 
and care; indulged im such dim and mysterious 
threatenings and foreshadowings of what chancellors 
and vice-chancellors and doctors and regent masters 
of art, and the ‘‘ House of Congregation,” might, 
or might not, de in the exercise of their awful 
powers, and the visitation of their displeasure, that 
his ‘‘conscientious exposure,’ as the pragmatic 
tutor called it, utterly missed ite mark, and 
duced the very opposite effect: to that intended by 
the pompous big-wig. 

The old earl’s blue blood rose thermometrically 
as he read the depreciatory, condemnatory, minatory 
terms coupled by the professor with the name of the 
heir of De Orespiguy. 
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“ Gadsooks,” exelaimed the testy aristocrat; “I 
wonder old Busby don’t talk about the birch and a 
two-legged horse for our son ; or putting him in the 
corner, with a paper cap on, with no jam to bis 
pudding nor butter on his ! Why, what can 
he do: but what Ican very sasily‘prevent. A fico 
for his threats, the prosy old pedagogue shan’t have 
a chance of either rusticating or rexding out a De 
Crespigny. ‘ Disgraceful,’ ‘ degraded,’ * wallowing 
in the lowest slough of debauchery,’ ‘ Circean swi- 
nish exeess, ‘besotted brutal violence,’ why, what 
the deuce next shall we have, if a young nobleman, 
who in love and liquor he knocks down a towns- 
man, isto be bespattered im this style?” The 
little bell was applied to. 

** Send Picard to me.” 

Armand Picard, his lordship’s valet, factotum 
and confidant, appeared. 

“T shall drive over to Oxford this afternoon. Get 
out the carriage, send on a man, and let there be « 
relay ordered at each fourteen miles, I shall re 
tarn to-morrow.” 

The valet retired. The order was sent to the 
stables, and the preparations made. 

His lordship, we need hardly say, at once guessed 
the cause of this otherwise unaccountable outbreak. 
So he lost no time in posting over te the Uni- 
versity. There he “interviewed” his son, and 

soon found, without committing himself by 
questions, that his conjecture was correct. 

‘© The foolish boy was infatuated by a fair face, 
webbed in the mshes of a girl’s golden hair. It 
was really too absurd to think upon, but might 
have bad serious consequences. He says he wishes 
to travel. If he means what be says, I’ve really no 
objection to make. It will enlarge and impreve his 

nd, and I can give him such introductions on the 
Continent as no other noble can command!’ 

Thus spoke the Ew] de Crespigny to his countess, 
a lady who had brought to her lord large estates, for 
to him that hath shall be added, and such a 
frivolous, indolent partner that, until her later years, 
the earl never consulted her on any affair beyond 
those of dress, decoratiun, or receptions of com- 


The countess acquiesced, and the earl, who had 
brought home Pelham in his carriage, informed him 
that “ his mother, the countess, heving given assent 
to his project of the “ grand tour,” a monthly letter 
of credit would be arranged for Paris, Lyens, 
Geneva, Florence, Rome, and Naples, and that there- 
after Sicily, Greece, etc., would be visited, and 
finally Germany aud @ northern tour might be in- 
cluded in the programme. 

“ As to the leading capitals and their courts, my 
dear Pelham, my letters will carry yeu mto the 
haute volée of court society. But it is not there 
you will learn those things which will make you a 
man of mark when you take your seat in the here- 
ditary chamber, as the inheritor of the name and 
honours of De Crespigny when I shall ave closed my 

career.”” 


1 
The cart closed his remarks by a long, tedious ri 

marule of advicea la Polonius, whieh Pelham 
Orespigny endured with filial fortitude; then went 
to his club, the University, announced his impend- 
ing departure, paid bis subscription in advanee, bade 
farewell to his college friends, and a week after 
milord Newstead was bowling along in a prenitve 
classe-grande vitesse on the Great Northern of 
France, en route for Paris. 


CHAPTER IV. 


TuovuGH there was little of romance in the cha- 
racrer of the young milord, it is certain that con- 
stancy to the object of parsuit was one of bis mental 
characteristics. 

Time calmed down his feeling of disappointment 
at bis first misadventure in love, yet there was one 
image which he treasured in his memory amidet the 
varied svenes of so-called pleasure, gaicty, and dis. 
Sipatior which mark the several capitals of the Con- 
tioent, bat prominently the European metropolis— 
fashion, frivolity, extravagance, luxury, an: usement, 
and spectacle. 

Milord Newstead amused himself en grand 
seigneur, as his rank demanded. He dined, dited, 
frequented casinos, danced at La Mabille, took 
his stall at the Italien, oooupied a loge at the 
Varietés, dined at thedeparted Rocher de Cancale 
or Les Trois Fréres Provencaux, sad visited the 
races at Chantilly in the season > ney, he once 
rode in a ‘‘ steeplechase Augluis’’ at the Oroix de 
Berny, and when tite season was over he went to 
Switzerland, 

Thus three years passed, yet the young milord felt 
ho inclinat‘on to return to Silvermead. He had be- 
come somewhat of a Sybarite in his taster, was a 
gourmet, not a gourmand, and had acquired a love of 





that dolce far niente which is said to grow of sunny 
skies and an indolent temperament—yet he was not 
naturally indolent. 

He did not care, however, to mix in the fast and 
furious fun of masquerades and the whirl and immo- 
rality of the parties of the demi-moude—that most 
dangerous, but to many young men most fascinating, 
* world.’’ of Parisian society, 

No; Pelham de Crespigny wae neither by inclina- 
tion nor by taste e roud or @ fast man, 

He had become rather impassible than excitable, 
and this we may trace to the influence exercised on 
his thoughtful and impressionable temperament by 
his love-passage with Beatrice Newton, whose 
miniature portrait he had ence possessed himself of 
by a pardonable ruse, and which now, whenever it 
was turned over in his travelling escretoire where 
it occupied a specia: compartment, never fuiled to 
call up memories at which he faintly smiled, and 
which ended by its return, after a kiss, to the place 
of its repose, 

Thus passed three years, when in one of his monthly 
formal episties his noble father began to talk about 
duty to one’s country, waste of a man’s earlier years 
of manhood, the irrevoenble flight of time, and 
especially about purposeless lives, which must not 
be lived by those who bore the onerous charge and 
custody of the lineal honours of the De Cre-pignys. 
Of course all this was “prologue to some swelling 
act,” and the next letter duty enlightened Lord 
Newstead, that his noble sire had, after all sorts of 
solicitations and inflwence, succeeded in obtaining 
the post of attaché to the Embassy at Naples for his 
darling son, 

“The position is but the stepping-stone, my dear 
Pelham, to some more important appointment in the 
diplomatic service of the crown. Tho court, though 
small, is quite sélon l’ancien régime, a great advan- 
tage for a young diplomat. How delightful is the 
city, how charming the Lido, how glorious the sunny 
sky and the blue seas, my early remembrance tells 
_ for I, dear Pelham, was first an attaché at Na- 
ples.” 

Accortlingly, for he himself desired some pursuit 
and status, even though merely nominal, the appoint- 
ment was sigued and sealed by the foreign minister, 
and milord Newstead travsferred himself and his 
household gear, consisting of his valet and courier, 
half-a-dozen valises and leathern cases, a travelling 
carriage and imperial, two dressing and jewel cases, 
sundry cigar boxes aud mee:schaums, and a private 
writing desk already mentioned, to the mol beato 
di dolce Napoli, where, for the sake of brevity we 
may say that he fulfilled his important functions 
by doing nothing fer his country, or that to which 
he was accredited, except making a very acceptable 
addition to the ambassadorial suite on public 
occasions, enjoying to the utmost the pleasures of the 
idlest and most worthiess of oities, and spending 
thereon and therein the two hundred per month 
allowed by the Earl de Crespigny as the pour 
boire of the sucking ambassador in posse. 

But ever since Homer wrote the undeniable truism 
which has been so clumsily translated fathers have 
died and sons have come into their heritage, and 
thus, in pursuance of this universal law, the Earl de 
Crespigny was gathered to his fathers, and his son, 
milord Newstead, reigned in his stead. 

The news came rather suddenly in a very large 
square packet with a black seal, and half-a-dozen 
enclosures from the ear]’s solicitor and factotum, Mr. 


Pounce. 

Milord Newstead, after receiving the congratula- 
tions or condolences of the court, he could not 
clearly tell which they were meant for, departed, and, 
the days of mourning ended, we propose to leok in 
upoa the somewhat blagé but still young Karl De 
Crespigny in the livrary of the ancestral towa house 
in Cavendish Square. 


(Fo be continued.) 





VOLUNTARY STARVATION. 


Professor Huffland, in one of his journals, gives a 
most extraordimary ease of a tradesinan who, impelled 
by a sucessiou of misfortunes, and absolutely desti- 
tute of the means of procuring food, retired te a 
sequestered spot in a forest, and there resolved to 
starve himself te death. : 

He put this determination in forces September 15th, 
and was found on the 3i of October (eighteen days) 
still pring, elsbongh speechless, insensible and re- 
duced to the last stage of debility. A small quantity 
of mixture was gi him, after which he expired. 
By his side was d a pooket-beok and pencil, with 
which he had contrived to keep a daily journal of his 
state and sufferings, an i in which he had persevered 
till the 29th of September. 





He begins by giving an acconnt of himself, and 
states that he was a respectable tradesman, possessing 
a good property, of which he had been deprived by 
misfortune and villany, and that he had come to the 
determination of starving himself to death, not so 
much to the view of committing suicide, as because 
he was unable to procare work ; that hs had in vain 
offered himself as a soldier; and was too proud to 
apply to unfeeling relations, This note is dated on 
the 19th, which day he had employe: in construoting 
al ttle hut of bushes and leaves, 

On the 17th, he complains of suffering much from 
cold, and in his journal of the 18th, he mentions 
having suffered from intolerable thirst, to appease 
which he had licked the dew from the surrounding 
vegetables. 

On the 20th, he found a small piece of coin, and 
with great difficulty reached an inn, where he pur- 
chased a bottle of beer. The beer failed, however, to 
quench his thirst, and his strengh was so reduced 
that he took three hours to accomplish the distance, 
about two miles. 

On the 22:1, he discovered a spring of water, but 
though tormented with thirst, the agony which the 
cold water produced on his stomach excited vomiting 
and convulsions. 

The 23 made ten days since he had taken any 
food but beer and alittle water. During that time 
he had not slept at all. 

On the 26th, he complains of his feet being dead, 
and of being distracted by thirst; too ill to crawl to 
the spring, and yet dreadfully susceptible of suffering. 

The 29th of September was the last day on which 
he made any memorandum. We regret that no dis- 
section was made. 








THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Tue night had fallen, The quaint walled city of 
Putpur with its balconied houses, its narrow and 
tortuous streets, bazaars, and its palace set in eool, 
green gardens, lay bathed in the sheen of yellow 
mooulight, The stars, great golden globes, shone 
like litde suns threugh the clear atmosphere. The 
khan at which Elliot’s party were stopping had 
grown quiet, 

The busivess of the day wag nearly ended. 

The bark of pariah-dogs was heard in the streets, 
and now and then some pedestrian hurried past like 
& shadow. 

In their own private parlour at the inn, Elliot and 
Bathurst were seated at an open window, awaiting 
the arrival of Mr. Hudspeth,the English wissionary, 
A lamp glimmered in a far corner of the room, 

They had been discussing the strange discovery 
of the day, an were growing impatient for the 
appearance of their visitor, when they beheld two 
dark figures in the paved streets below, approach- 
ing the inn. 

“‘ They are come,” said Elliot, arising and turning 
up the light. 

He was right. 

A minute later, the venerable English missionary 
entered the room, followed by a gaunt Hindoo, with 
apair of piercing eyes set deep in his head, long, 
inky-black locks, and gold hoops in his ears. 

“‘Good-evening, gentlemen,’’ said Mr. Hudspeth. 
“ This is Topee, the Royal chamberlain.” 

Years had not greatly changed the treacherous 
$ servant of Captain Elliot, 

‘his was he most unmistakably. 

He made a profound salaam to the two young 
Englishmen, 

“Mr. Elliot and Mr. Bathurst, Topeo,’’ said the 
missionary. ‘‘ Gentlemen, I have explained your 
errand to the chamberlain, and he has agreed to 
declare the entire truth in this matter. He knows 
all that trauspired in your interview to-day with 
the Begum, but he has as yet reposed no confidence 
in we.” : 

Elliot placed chairs, begging the visiters to be 
seated, 

‘*T hoar that Captain Elliot has become a great 
rajah in his own country,’’ said Topee, addressing 
ourbero. “Is this true ?”’ 

“He is an earl—Lord Tregaron. He is very 
wealthy——”’ 

“But he is alone? He is a Iaw-maker, he has a 
palace and many servants, he can spe.k to the queen 
as to an equal. Yet he pines for his stolen 
daughter.” 

Elliot bowed, barely able to conceal his repugnance 
to the sinister Hindoo, who appeared to gloat over the 
misery he had caused. ' 

“We ate Lard Tregaron’s kinsmen,” said Bath- 
urst, impatiently, ‘We have found the carl’s 
Avushter——” 
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“Oh, you have found his daughter ?” said the 
Hindoo, showing all his teeth. 

“ Topee, you refused to tell me the trath when we 
were at the palace,” said the missionary. ‘‘Tell it 
here now. Is one of the two girls now at the palace 
the daughter of Lord Tregaron ?” 

“You say right,” answered Topee. ‘* One of those 
two girls is Captain Elliot’s daughter.” 

The missionary studied him narrowly, and knew 
that he spoke the truth. 

“Which of the two is Miss Elliot?” asked our 


hero. 

The Hindoo smiled again, a slow, cruel smile, 

“ You cannot impose on us!” exclaimed Bathurst, 
hotly. “‘ Maya remembers her early life, her parents, 
everything.” 

“ Maya! ”’ 

“Yes, Maya,” replied Bathurst, defiantly. “ Own 
up to the truth. Your denial won’t help you any. 
She was seven years old when you stole her, and is a 
competent witness.” : 

“Speak, Topee,”’ cried the missionary, anxiously ; 
‘ig Maya she whom they seek? Is Maya Captain 
Elliot’s daughter ?’’ 

Again that slow, cruel wreathing of the Hindoo’s 


lips. 

x Tell the truth,” urged Mr. Hudspeth. “ You 
have had your revenge, Topee, You are a rich man 
now. You can afford torub out the past. Put our 
doubts to rest a 

“*T have no doubts,” interrupted Bathurst. 

“The young man is wise,” said Topee. “ He has 
no doubts. He is right, Maya is Captain Elliot’s 
daughter.” 

But there was an odd glitter in his eyes as he made 
the assertion that brought keen misgiving to the 
heart of the missionary. 

Neither Ellios nor Bathurst saw it, 

“*Topee,” urged Mr. Hudspeth, “a concealment 
of the truth can do you no good now, Your re- 
venge hus been exacted and paid.’’ 

“1 have said it. Maya is Kate Elliot !’’ said the 
Hindoo, impatiently. “Let Brahma bear me wit- 
ness! She is the one.” 

‘© Who, then, is Sinda?’’ 

“Sue is the daughter of a common soldier at a 
small station where the Englishmen were massacred. 
She was hidden ina lonely room. I found her, and 
took her to some peopls whom I knew. She was 
long ill. They cared for her. I stole Maya, and 
went back to Sinda, and began my wanderings to get 
out of Captain Elliot’s seam, and out of the reach of 
his government. And so I came to Khalsar, and the 
queen saw the children, and fancied and adopted 
them. But for her, and the priest here, I should 
have made them slaves !’’ 

**So much for the Begum’s noble birth!” said 
Bathurst. ‘‘ Daughter of a common soldier.” 

* That is it,” declared the Hindoo, ‘‘ Maya is Miss 
Elliot. As the missionary says, I have had my revenge. 
Let the truth come out!” ° 

They questioned him further. He adhered to this 
story, mu king various amplifications and explanations, 
and adding: 

“* Did you speak to Maya about her mother’s jewels ? 
She has them still.’’ 

** Added proofs of her identity !’”’ cried Bathurst. 

“They aré no proofs in themselves, for Topee could 
have taken them from one and given them to the 
other,”’ remarked Elliot. ‘‘ And it is singular that 
he should have allowed the owner to retain them !”’ 

“ There was only a bracelet,” explained Topee. “I 
took it from her, but when I told the queen, who 
wormed the truth from me, she compelled me to 
restore it. Take the girl to her father. And tell him 
that I have had my revenge. He thought her dead, 
and mourned for her many years. He has lost the 
best years of her life. She will soon marry, and go 
from him for ever, All his tears will not restore the 
lost years or make her a child again!” 

And with that odd and mocking glitter in his eyes, 
the Hindoo abruptly departed. 

The missionary covered his worn and venerable face 
with his trembling hands, 

“The matter is settled,” said Bathurst. 
identity is clear !” 

** Yes,” assented Elliot, ‘‘ there is no room for 
doubt.” 

The missionary sighed heavily. 

“You have heard Topee’s statement,’ he said; 
“now hear my advice. Take both these girls with 
you to England, to Lord Tregaron, One of them is 
certainly Miss Elliot. The father will undoubtedly 
recogoise his child, Family traits show themselves, 
The daughter may resemble her mother. Let Lord 
Tregaron see them together !” 

“ Will the Begum leave Khalsar ?”’ asked Elliot, 

“If I advise her to doso. And I shall soadvise her. 
Tam getting old and feeble,” said Mr. Hudspeth. 
“ My day is almost spent. The rajah has proposed 





‘*Maya’s 





marriage to her, and I have tried to think it might 
be well for her to marry him. But that was before 
you came, when I could seeno otner path for her to 
enter, and I dreaded lest I should die and leave her 
with a war upon her hands. The rajah has long 
been her lover. He has proposed to her many times 
and been refused, but to-day she promised to give 
thought to the matter and answer him to-morrow.” 

“The rajah is a Brahmin, is he not?” 

** Yes, and he hates Christians, yet he promised to 
give tolerance to her religion. Sinda has been 
battling all day between her inclination and sense 
of duty. She loves these people. She desires that 
they should b Christi But she has no 
hereditary right to reign over them. The late 
Begum was childless and a widow. Her brother was 
her rightful heir, but she disliked him, and when 
she became converted to the Christian religion she 
desired that a Christian ruler should succeed her. 
For that purpose she adopted Sinda, and bequeathed 
the crown to her. But Sinda feels that the rajah 
Wansee is the lawful ruler of the realm. To restore 
to him his own, and yet retain power to benefit this 
people, she has to-day almost decided to marry him.” 

‘** But you will not let her do so?” 

“T have prayed to know my duty and be able to 
do it, Mr. Elliot. I own I have been tempted to con- 
sent to this marriage in the hope that the believing 
wife may couvert the unbelieving husband, but the 
risk would be too great. He would have the power 
in his hands, He might shut her up in his harem, 
and try to compel her to give up her religion, He 
might persecute the Christians of Putpur, and play 
the Oriental despot to perfection. And to-night I 
heard that he is in secret colloquy with nearly all the 
members of the royal household—that there is a 
conspiracy fully formed within the palace walls to 
work some harm to Sinda,if she refuses his suit 
upon the morrow. Topee is one of the leaders in 
this conspiracy. He hates Sinda with a deathly 
hatred.” 

“Why has she suffered him to retain his post of 
chamberlain, if he is her enemy ?” 

‘Because Sinda is one of the noblest and most 
generous of humankind. Because she would do good 
for evil. Because she desired to win his kindly re- 
gard. Because she always has hoped to learn from 
him her history, which till to-night he has refused to 
tell her ?”’ 

* Do you think the conspiracy at the palace for- 
midable ?” 

**I fear, Mr. Elliot,’’ said the missionary, “ that 
it means secret poisoning and sudden death, The 
rajah ‘as a large party on his side. He is here- 
ditary monarch. He will not stop at anything in 
the way of the recovery of bis rights. He hates me 
and believes me to be his chief enemy. He thinks 
that but for me, Sinda would have married him 
months ago. I am weak and old, worn-out in the 
cause of Christ. It is almost my time to depart. I 
may die by disease next year. I may perish by 
the dagger to-night. I begin to have strange fears. 
And I think that Sinda must again refuse the hand 
of the rajah, and that she must make her escape to 
England,”’ 





(To be Continued.) 








AGOSTINE FOSARI, THE SOMNAMBULIST, 





PayYING a visit to a friend in the country, says 
an eye-witness, “I met there an Italian gentleman 
called Agostine Fosari, who was a night-walker—or 
a person who, whilst asleep, does all the actions of 
one awake. 

He did not seem to exceed the age of thirty, was 
lean, black, and was of an extremely melancholy 
complexion; had a sedate understanding, a great 
penetration, and a capacity for the most abstracted 
sciences. 

His extraordinary fits used generally to seize him 
in the wane of the moon; but with greater violence 
in the autumn and winter than in the spring and 
summer. 

I had the curiosity to be an eye-witness of what 
was told me, and prevailed with his valet-de-chambre 
to give me notice when his master was likely to renew 
his vagary. 

One night, about tho end of September, after 
supper, the company amused themselves with little 
plays, and Signor Agostine made one among the 
rest. 

He went to bed about eleven, and his valet came 
soon after and told us that his master would that 
night have a walking-fit, and desired us, if we 
pleased, to come and observe him. 

I went to his bedside with a light in my hand, and 








saw him lying upon his back, his eyes wide open, 
but fixed, which was a sure sign of his approaching 
disorder. 

I took him by the hands, and found them very 
cold ; I felt his pulse, and found it so slow that his 
blood seemed to have no circulation. At or about 
midnight he drew the curtains briskly, rose, and 
dressed himself well enough. 

I approached him, and put the candle to his nose ; 
found him insensible, with his eyes still wide open 
and immoveable. 

Before he put on his hat he took his belt, from 
which the sword had been removed for fear of an 
accident, 

In this equipage did Signor Agostine walk back- 
wards and forwards in his chamber several times. 
He came to the fire, sat down in an elbow chair, and 
went some little time to a closet, where was his port- 
manteau. 

He fumbled in it a long time, turned everything 
topsy-turvy, and after putting everything in order, 
he shut the portmanteau, and put the key in his 
pocket, whence he drew a letter and put it over the 
chimney. 

He then went to the chamber door, opened it, and 
proceeded downstairs. When he came to the bottom, 
one of the company falling, he seemed frightened at 
the noise, and mended his pace. 

The valet bid us walk softly, and not speak, 
because, when any noise was made near him, and 
intermixed with his dreams, he became furious, and 
ran with the greatest precipitancy, as if pursued. 

He traversed the whole court, which was very 
spacious, and proceeded to the stable. He went in, 
stroked and caressed his horse, bridled him, and 
was going to saddle him ; but not finding the saddle 
in its usual place, he seemed very uneasy. 

He, however, mounted his horse, and galloped to 
the house-door, which was shut. He then dismounted, 
and taking up a cabbage-stalk, knocked furiously at 
the door. 

After a great deal of labour lost, he remounted his 


‘horse, guided him to the pond, which was at the 


other end of the court, let him drink, went afterwards 
and tied him to his manger, and then returned to the 
house with great agility. 

At the noise some servants made in the kitchen he 
was very attentive, came near to the door, and clapped 
hia ear to the key-hole; but passing on a sudden to 
the other side, he entered a parlour where was a 
billiard-table. 

He walked backwards and forwards, and used the 
same postures as if he was effectually at play. He 
proceeded to a pair of virginals, upon which he could 
play, and made some jangling. 

After two hours’ exercise he returned upstairs to 
his chainbers, and threw himself in his clothes upon 
the bed, where we found him the next morning at 
nine, in the same position we had left him ; for upon 
these occasions he ever slept eight or ten hours 
together. 

His valet told us there were but two ways to re- 
cover him out of these fits. One was to tickle him 
strongly upon the soles of his feet; the other, to 
sound a horn or trumpet in his ears. 








REVIEW. 





“Little Means and Large Hearts,’ by Florence 
Hodgkinson. Lyndon: Barfoot and Oompany, 
295, Strand, W. CO. 1876. 


Tux thanks of the reading public are due to 
Messrs, Barfoot and Co. for issuing a book so much 
out of their line as ‘* Little Means and Large Hearts,”’ 
described as a “ novelette,” by Florence Hodgkinson 
(a lady whom we believe is as yet unknown to fame, 
although her mostly anonymous contributions tc 
periodical literature have already attracted some 
attention), and we are glad to be able to accord the 
authoress warm praise for her first ambitious 
effort. 

The characters in “‘ Little Means,” although per- 
haps not entirely original, are fresh and pleasing, 
and two or three—notably the “ Baby” and Miss 
Virginia Bluestock—display an amount of percep- 
tion and study of character which we should not 
have expected from so young a writer. 

The book, as a whole, shows signs of care and in- 
telligence, combined with no slight pretensions to 
literary merit, and it is altogether free from the 
crudeness and amateurishness usually so notice- 
able in a first work. Indeed, it is scarcely too much 
to say that there is not an unnecessary word, or & 
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phrase that does not help the story on, in the whole 
192 pages. The trifle is nicely got up, and a cheap 
edition is published, with an illustrate] cover, at the 
small sum of a shilling, and whether in town or 
country, we feel sure that no one who reads the book 
can fail to be both interested and pleased, and we 
wish Miss Hodgkinson all success in the profession 
she has chosen, which success we feel assured, from 
the specimen of her efforts before us, she cannot fail, 
ultimately, to obtain, 





THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH 
GLUTTON. 


Tus is confessedly the age of confession—the era 
of individuality—the triumphant reign of the first 
person singular. 

Writers no longer talk in generals, All their ob- 
servations are bounded in the narrow compass of self. 
They think only of number one. Ego sum is on the 
tip of every tongue and the nib of every pen, but the 
remainder of the sentence is unuttered and un- 
written. 

The rest of his species is now ——_ to any one 
individual. There are no longer any idiosnycrasies 


in the understanding of our essayists, for one common - 


characteristic runs through the whole range. 

Egotisin has become as endemical te English litera- 
ture as the plague to Egypt, or the scurvy to the 
northern climes. Everything is involved in the 
simple possessives me and mine—and we all cry out 
in common chorus. 


What shall 1 ci :o be for ever known, 
And make the age to come mine own, 


Since, then, the whole tribe, of which I am an 
unworthy member, have one by one poured out their 
souls into the confiding and capacious bosom of the 
public ; since the goodly list of scribblers, great and 
small, from the author of Eloise to the inventor of 
Vortigern-—since the Wine-drinker, the Opium-eater, 
the Hypochondriac, and the Hypercritic have in due 
succession ‘‘ told theit fatal stories out,” I cannot, 
in justice to my own importance, or honesty to the 
world, leave the blank unfilled, which stands gaping 
to receive the Confessions of a Glutton, and thus put 
the last leaf on this branch of periodical personality. 

I Lave one appalling disadvantage beside my con- 
temporaries in that want of sympathy which I am 
sure to experience from readers in general. Many a 
man will be too happy to acknowledge himself hypo- 
chondraical—it is the fashion. 

Others are to be found in great abundance who 
will bravely boast of their spongy intemperance, and 
be proud of their brotherhood with the drunkard. 

Even opium-eating, like snuff-taking, may come 
into vogue, and finding unblushing proselytes—but 
who will profess himself a slave to gluttony—the 
commonest failing of all! 

Nevertheless, with all the chances of public odium 
and privte reprobation impending over me, I hasten 
to the performance of my duty, and I am proud to 
consider myself. a kind of literary Curtius, leaping 
willingly into the gulf to save my fellow citizens by 
my own sacrifice. 

The earliest date which I am able to affix to the 
development of my propensity, is the mouth of 
August 1822 at which period, being then precisely 
two years and two months old, I remember well my 
Aunt Griselda having surprised me in an infantine 
but desperate excess, for which she punished me with 
a very laudable severity. 

This circumstance made a great impression on me; 
and without at all lessening my propensity, added 
considerably to my prudence. y voracity was in- 
finite, and my cunning ran quite in a parallel line. I 
was 


“ Fox in stealth, wolf in greediness,” 


I certainly eat more than any six children, yet I 
‘was the very picture of starvation. Lank, sallow, 
and sorrow-stricken, I seemed the butt against which 
stinginess had been shooting its shafts. I attacked 
every one I met with the most clamorous cries for 
cakes or bread, 

I watched for visitors, and thrust my hands into 
their pockets with most piteous solicitings, while 
Aunt Griselda bit her lips for anger, and my poor 
mother, who was a different sort of person, used to 
blush to the eyes for shame, or sit silently weeping, 
as she contemplated the symptoms of my disgraceful 
and incurable disease. 

In the meantime everything was essayed, every 
effort had recourse. to, to soften down the savageness 
of my rage for food, or at least to turn what I eat to 
good account. 

I was pampered and crammed, with my increasing 
years, like a Norfolk turkey—I had an unlimited 





credit at the pastry-cook's shop, and the run of the 
kitchen at home, but in vain. Tae machinery of my 
stomach refused to perform its tunctions. I think I 
must have swallowed everything the wrong way, or 
have been unconsciously the prey of an interminable 
war; for every article of sustenance took, as it were, 
a peculiar and perpendicular growth, but never 
turned into those lateral folds of flesh, which pro- 
duce the comfortable clothing of men’s ribs in 
general. 

At fourteen years of age I was five feet ten inches 
high, eovered almost entirely with the long hair 
that boys come home with at the Christmas holidays 
from a Yorkshire cheap academy—my bones forcing 
their way through my skin and my whole appear- 
ance the fac-simile of famine and discase—yet 
never had a complaint except not getting enough to 


eat, 

I am thus particular as to my appearance at this 
period, in the hope that by this exposure of an un- 
varnished portrait I may excite some commiseration 
for sufferings which did not proceed from my own 
wicked will. I was constitutionally a glutton; na- 
ture had stamped the impress of greediness upon me 
at my birth or before it. In the sucking tenderness 
of infancy and the upshooting of boyhoo.l it was the 
preponderating characteristic of my nature—no self- 
begot habit, growing on by little and little, fostered 
by indulgence and swelled out until it became too 
large for the constitution that enshrined it, like 
those geese-livers which are expanded by a particular 
preparation until they become, as a body might gay, 
bieger than the unhappy animals to which they be- 


long. 

Will you not then, reader, grant me your com- 
passion for my inadvertent enormities ? Must I look 
in vain for the sympathising tear of sensibility fall- 
ing to wash out the scorching errors of invincible 
appetite -as forcible at least as the invincible igno- 
rance of heresy, for which even there is hope in the 
semi-benignant bosom of the church. 

To youl appeal, ye cooks by profession—ye gor- 
mandizers by privilege—to the whole board of Alder- 
men, to the shade of Mrs. Glass, to Mrs. Rundall, 
Doctor Kitchener, and the rest of the list of gastro- 
nomical literati, who, in teaching the world the 
science of good living, must have some yearnings, one 
would think, for those victims whom ye lead into the 
way of temptation. 

But lest this unsupported appeal to the melting 
charities of mankind be ineffectual in its naked ex- 
hibition, I shall proceed to cover it with a short 
detail of some of the particular horrors to which I 
have been a prey-for upwards of half a century, and 
I think it must be s hard heart that will then refuse 
me its pity anda ravenous maw- that will got invo- 
lantarily close, to shut out the possibility of suffer- 
ings like mine. 

Up to the age of fifteen, when I presented the ap- 
pearance faintly sketched above, I may be considered 
to have gone on mechanically gormandizing, with 
nothing to distinguish my — of doing so from the 
common animal appetite which is given in differ-nt 
tga ree toall that creep, or walk, or swim, or 


"hose vulgar gluttonies, thus eating for eating- 
sake, unconnected with mental associations, have no 
interest and no dignity. A man who supplies in- 
stinctively his want of food, without choice or taste, 
is truly Epicuri de grege porous, or may be compared 
rather to the Porcus Trojanus of the ancients, a wild 
boar stuffed with the flesh of other animals—a 
savoury, punning parody upon the Trojan horse, 
Such a man is no better than a digesting automaton 
—a living mass of forced meat—an animated 
sausage. ‘ 

I was sent home from six successive schools on 
various pretences; but the true reason was that in- 
ordinate craving which no indulgence could satisfy. 
I eat out of all proportion,and my father was obliged 
to take me entirely to himself. My mother was 
miserable, but of inexhaustible generosity ; my aunt 
Griselda was dead, and I had no check upon me, 
Doctors from all parts were consulted on my case, 
Innumerable councils and consultations were held 
ineffectually, to ascertain whether that refrigeration 
of stomach, which they all agreed was the primal 
cause of my malady, was joined with dryness, con- 
traction, vellication or abstersion. They tried every 
remedy and every regimen without succeas. 

The fact was, I wanted nothing but food, for 
which they would have substituted physic So that 
between my mother and’ my physicians, I had both 
in abundance—and for the mind as well as the 


y. 
The mind was plentifully supplied me by my 
father, for I had natural parts, and loved reading. 


But the whole turn of my studies was bent towards 
descriptions of feasts and festivals. I devoured all 
authors, ancient or modern, who bore at all upon my 
pursuit, 





Appetite, mental as well bodily, grew by what it 
fed on, and I continuously chewed, as it werv, the 
cud of my culinary knowledge. I rummaged Aristo- 
phanes for the Grecian repasts and thumbed over 
Macrobius and Martial for the Roman. 

Wuils seizing on every delicacy within myreach, I 
feasted my imagination with dainties not to be got 
at—the Phrygian attigan, Ambracian kid, and Melian 
crane. I revered the memory of Sergius Arata, who, 
we are told by Pliny, was the inventor of oyster- 
beds ; of Hortensius the orator, who first used pea- 
cock at supper; of Vitellius, Apicius, and other 
illustrious Komans, 


Their sumptuous gluttonies and gorgeous 
feasts. 


These classical associations refined my taste and 
seemed to impart a more acute and accurate power 
to my palate. 

As I began to feel their influence I blushed for the 
former grossness of my nature, and shrunk from the 
common gratification to which I had been addicted. 
I felt an involuntary loathing towards edibles of a 
mein and low-lived nature, I turned with disgust 
from the common casualties of a family dinner, and 
begun to view with unutterable abhorrence 
ae of mutton, beef, and cabbage, aud the 
ike. 

A feeling, I should rather say a passion, (the tech- 
nical phrase at present for every seusation a little 
stronger than ordinary), a passion seemed to have 
taken possession of my mind for culinary refine- 
ments, dietetic dainties —the delicata fercula, fit only 
~ superior tastes, but incomprehensible to the pro- 
ane, 

A new light seemed breaking on me; a new sense 
or at least a considerable improvement on my old 
~_ of tasting, seemed imparted to me by a mi- 
racle. 

My notions of the dignity of appetite became ex- 
panded ; I no longer looked on man as a mere masti- 
cating machine—the butcher and sepulchre of the 
animal world. 

I took a more elevated view of his powers and pro- 
perties, and I felt as though imbued with an essence 
of pure and ethereal epicurism, if I may so express 
myself—and why may I not!—my contemporaries 
would not flinch from the phrase. 

My father was a plain sort cf man—liked plain 
speaking, plain feeding, and so on. But he hail his 
antipathies—and among them was roast pig. Had 
he lived in our times, he might probably have been 
won over by a popular essay on the subject, which 
describes, in pathetic phrase, the manifold delights 
attending on that dish—the fat, which is no fat—the 
lean, which is not lean—the eyes melting from their 
sockets, and other tender touches of description. Be 
this as it may, my unenlightened parent would never 
suffer roast pig upon his table, and so it happened, 
that at sixteen years of age, I had nevor seen one, 
But on the arrival of that anniversary, I was in- 
dulged by my mother with a most exquisite and 
tender two-months porker, in all its sucking inno- 
cence, and succulent delight, as the prime dish in 
that annual birthday feast to which I was accustomed 
in my own apartment-—all doors closed—no ingress 
allowed— no intruding domestics—no greedy com- 
panions to divide my indulgences—no eyes to stare 
at me, or rob me of a portion of the pleasure with 
which I eat in, as it were, in vision, the spirit of 
every anticipated preparation, while savoury frag- 
rance was wafted to my brain, and seemed to float 
over my imagination in clouds of incense, at once 
voluptuous and invigorating. Ah, this is the true en- 
joyment of a feast! 

On the present occasion I sat in the full glory of 
my solitude --sublimely individual, as the Grand 
Lama of Thibet, or the brother of the sun and 
moon, 

The door was fastened-—the servant evaporated; & 
fair proportion of preparatory foundation—soup, fish, 
etc.—had been laid in secundum artem—the mensa 
prima in short, was just despatched, when I gently 
raised the cover from the dish, where the beautiful 
porker lay smoking in his rich brown symmetry of 
form and hue, enveloped in a vapour of such eli- 
ciousness, and floating ina gravy of indescribable 
perfection! 

After those delightful moments of dalliance (almost 
dearer to the epicure thar the very fulness of actual 
indulgence) were well over—after my palate was 
prepared by preliminary inhalements of the odorous 
essence —I seized my knife and fork, and plunged it 
jm medias res, 

Never shall I forget the flavour of the first morsel 
—it was sublime! But oh! it was, as I may say, 
the last, for loging, in the excess of over-enjoy ment, 
all presence of mind and management of mouth, I 
attacked, without y or method, my inanimate 
victim. 
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It was one of my boyish extravagances to conform 
myself in those my solitary feats to the strict regu- 
lations of Roman custom. I began with anegg, and 
ended with an apple, and flung into the fire-place (as 
there was no fire, it being summer season) a little 
morsel, asan offering to the dii patellarii. 

On this occasion, however, I forgot myself and my 
habits—I rushed, as it were, upon my prey— slashed 
right and left, through crackling, stuffing, body and 
boues. I flung aside my knife and fork—seized in 
my hands the passive animal with indiscriminate 
voracity-—thrust whole ribs and limbs at once intomy 
mouth—crammed the delicious ruin by wholesale 
down my throat, until at last my head began to swim 
— my eyes seemed starting from their sockets—a 
suffocating seemed gathering (no wonder) in my 
throat—a fulness of brain seemed bursting through 
my skull, my veins seemed swelled into gigantic 
magnitude—I lost all reason and remembrance, and 
fell, in that state, fairly under the table. 

This, reader, is what we call in common phrase, & 
surfeit. But what language may describe its conse- 
quences, or give a just expression to the sufferings it 
leaves behind ? 

The first awakening from the apoplectic trance, as 
the lancet of the surgeon gives you a hint that you 
are alive, when the only taste upon the tongue—the 
only object in the eye—the only flavour in the nostril. 
is the once-loved, but now deep-loathed dish! The 
dea:ily sickening with which one turns, and_ twists, 
and closes one’s lids, and holds one’s nose, and smacks 
one’s lips—te shut out, and stifle, and shake off the 
detested sight, and smell, and taste: but in vain, in 
vain, in vain! But let me not press the point, 

Forty-two years have passed since that memorable 
day—forty thousand recollections of that infernal 
pig have flashed acrossimy brain, and fastened on 
my palate, and fumigated my olfactories; and 
there they are, every one, as fresh— What doI say ? 
& million times more fresh and moreintolerable than 
ever. Faagh!—It comes again. 

But if such were some of the local and particular 
waking miseries of my excess, what, oh, what tongue 
may give utterance to, what pen pourtray, the in- 
tolerable terrors of my dreaming hours! 

For many months of my protracted and painful re- 
establishment, I dreamt every night—not one respite 
for at least three hundred weary and wasting days— 
quotidian repetitions of visions, each one more hideous 
than the forner. 

I dreamt, and dreamt, and dreamt—of what? Of 
pig—pig—pig— nothing but pig. Pork, in all its 
multiplied and multiform modifications, was ever 
before me. Every possible form or preparation into 
which imagination could convert the hated animal, 
was everlastingly dangling in my sight, running 
around me, pursuing and persecuting me, in all the 
aggravation of the most exaggerated monstrosities. 
The scenery which accompanied these animal illus- 
trations was always in keeping with the sickening 
aubject. 

Sometimes, as I began to doze away in the mellow 
twilight of an autumn evening, or the fiosty rare- 
faction of a winter’s day, or a day in spring, it was 
all one—a sudden expansion of vision has begun to 
open upon me ; and be it remembered that I always 
fancied myself of Hebrew extraction, Abraham, or 
Joseph, or Isaac—a Rabanite or a Caraite, as the case 
might be—the high-priest of the synagogue, or an 
old clothes-man; but in all cases a Jew, with every 
religious predilection and antipathy strongly fixed in 
my breast. 

A sudden expansion of vision, I say, begun to 
open upon me—vast wildernesses spread far around 
—rocks of tremendous aspect seemed toppling from 
mountains of the most terrific elevation. 

The forms of the former were of the strangest 
fantasy, but all presented some resemblance to a 
boar’s head ; while the hills showed invariably, in 
their naked and barren acclivities, an everlisting 
sameness of strata, that presented the resemblance 
of veiny layers of pickled pork, and the monstrous 
flowers with which the earth was bespread were 
never-ending representations of rashers and eggs! 

A sickness and faintness always began to seize 
upon meat these sights; and, turning my glances 
upwards I was sure to see the clouds impregnated 
with fantastic objects, all arising out of associations 
connected with my antipathy and loathing. 

Gigantic hams were impending over my head, and 
threatening to crush me with their weight. 

My eyes sunk, and I caught the peaks of the 
horrid bills frizzled with the grinning heads, and 
nner with the tusks of the detested animal. The 

snches 8f the trees were all at once converted to 
twisted and curling pig-tails. 

Atoms then seemed springing from the sand ; 
they were soon made manifest in all the caperings 
and gambols of a litter of sucking gruntlings. They 
began to multiply—with what frightful celerity ! 

The whole earth was in a moment covered with 





them, of all possible varieties of colours, They began 
to grow bigger, and instantaneously they gained 
dimensions that no waking eye cam bring imto any 
possible admeasurement. 

I attempted to run from them ; they galloped after 
me in myriads, grunting in friendly discord, while 
magical knives and forks seemed stuck in their hams, 
as they vociferated in their way: 

“Come eat me, come eat me !’’ 

At other times I pursued them, in the frenzy of my 
despair, endeavouring to catch them, but ic vain; 
every tail was.soaped, and as.they slipped through my 
fingers they sent forth screams of the most excruciat- 
ing sharpness, and a laugh of hideous mockery, orying 
im horrible chorus : 

“What a bore, whata bore! Bubble and squeak! 
Bubble and squeak !” 

With other punning and piggish impertinencies of 
the same cut and pattern, 

Then, again, an individual wretch would contract 
himself to a common-sized hog, and, rushing from 
behind between legs, scamper off with me whole 
lengues across the desert; then, gradually expanding 
to his former monstrous;magnitude, rise up with me 
into the skies, that seemed always receding frem our 
approach, and stretehing out to an interminable im- 
mensity; when the horrid brute on which I was 
mounted would give a sudden kick and grunt, and 
fling me off, and I tumbled down thousands of thou- 
aeed fathoms, till I was at length landed ina pig- 
stye, at the very bottom of all bottomless pits. 

At other times I used to imagine myself suddenly 
placed in the heart of a pork-shop. In a mowent I 
was assailed by the most overpowering steamn of 
terrible perfume, the gravy of the fatal dish floating 
round my feet, and clouds ef suffocating fragrance 
almost smothering me as I stood. 

On a sudden everything began to move, immense 
Westphalian hams flapped to and fro, ban against 
my head, and beat we frem one sive of the shop to 
the other—huge flitches of bacon fell upon me, and 
pressed me to the grouud, while a.sea of the detest- 
able gravy flowed in upon. me, and over me. 

Then frightful pigs’ faces joined themselves to- 
gether, and caught me in their jaws, when, ealled in 
by my shriek, which was the expected signal, three 
or four horrid-looking butchers rushed upon me, and, 
as a couple of them pinioned and held me down on 
my back, another stuifed me to choking with pork- 
pies, until I awoke moze dead thau alive. 

Once, and once only, I hada vision connected with 
this series of suffe ing, which I must relate, from this 

eculiar nature, and as the origin of a popular hoax 
ce afterwards put upon the world. ; 

I dreamt one night that preparations were making, 
on a most spleudi scale, for my marriage with a very 
beautiful girl of our neighbourhood, to whom I was 
(whatever my may thimk) very tenderly 
attached. 

The ceremony was to take place, methought, in 
Canterbury Cathedral. I wasall at once seized with 
a desire to examine the silent solemnity of the Gothic 
pile. 

(To be continued.) 


——————————SS=~_=E= 


GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE 
ISLE OF MATRIMONY. 


Tus Isle of Matri is situtated on the extre- 
mities of the torrid avd frozen zones, and conse- 
quently the temperature of the air must be very 
various and unsettled, as the bitterest cold morning 
has been frequently kuown to succeed the warmest 
evening. 

During the spring, this island experiences the most 
sultry heats, and this to so great an exeess, that the 
beads of its inhabitants are frequently turned, and 
there is perhaps no island rising above the surface of 
the ocean in which are found so many lunatics. The 
summers, however, are more temperate and refresh- 
ing, and the gentle breezes that are wafted from the 
continent of Prudence sometimes remove the evils oc- 
casioned by the violence of the spring. 

The autumn is a busy and disagreeable season, for 
then the mind of every thoughtful inhabitant is per- 
petually employed in the care of their tender vines, 
in bringing their fruit to perfection, and in finding a 
proper market for them ; but many of their vines are 
frequently destroyed in their bloom by too tender a 
treatment, and still more are ruined by the pesti- 
ferous blights from the eastern region of luxury. The 
winters in this island are horrible indeed ; for howl- 
ing and freezing winds from the dreary regions of 
the north confine the inhabitants to their houses, aud 
sometimes to their beds. 

At this season the men grow fretful and surly, and 
the women loquacious, and scold immoderately. 





There is one thin $ ag to this island (if we 
may believe what Vor re says), “that straugeraare 
desirous of aettling there, whileite natural inhabitants 
would be.gladly banished from it.”’ 

Whoever takes up his abode on this island, must, 
by the laws of it, connect himself with a partner, 
and such partnership nothing can dissolve but the 
death of one of them, in whieh caseit bas often been 
observed that the surviving party has instantly 
quitted this island, and retarned to it no more. 

When strangers first come here they are highly 
delighted with the harmony between each person and 
their partner; but they no sooner make a settlement 
here themselves, than they find that the nocturnal 
disease, called by the inhabitants a curtain lecture, 
destroys all their felicity. 

Among the politer part of the inhabitants of thig 
island, it is very unfashionable for two partners to be 
seen in the same company ; and it is too common for 
one to connive at the other’s dealing in contraband 
goods, though the laws are very severe against it, 
and punish. the offenders with heavy fines and dis- 


ace, 

Yet tlie law has no terrorsfor many. The arms 
of this island, by which it is distinguished from all 
others, are a plain ring, or on a field sable, the sup- 
porters, Bacchus and Morpheus; the motto, miseri- 
cordia miki! and the crest, a dewih’s head upon an 
hour glass. ’ 

The usual diversion of these people is cards, with 
whieh both parties frequently try who shall fixct 
ruin the other; but matrimonia) pertmersare never 
suffered to play in the -ame company, enless their 
behaviour announces wucu utter strangers to each 
other. 

People in general on their first settlement in this 
island, are, as it were, enchanted with the beautiful 
appearance of what is here called the Honeymoon; 
but many of them before they havea month inhabited 
the island, find what appeared to them at first.as a 
most resplendent luminary, is nothing but a phantom, 
@ mere vapour of the imagination. 

Yet this island may be considered as the garden of 
pleasure and the centre of all human happiness, in 
comparison to Bachelor’s Island, which is the abode 
of vexation, the den of discontent, ani the vale of 
misery. H. A. M, 








_Messrs. Pook and Youne’s Diorama, illustrating 

the Prince of Wales’ tourto India, ia being exhibited 
at the varions halls in the provinces. The enter- 
tainment, happily combining amusement and in- 
struction, is certainly of the highest order. Nothing 
but actually witnessing the scenes could give so 
Vivid an idea of @ journey to the East, and the 
magnificent reception of the Prince of Wales in 
India, as this remarkable collection of strikingly 
truthful pictures afford. The entire distance from 
England to India is shown in the Diorama. To 
render the mimic journey more realistic changes 
from day to night, from storm to calm, etc., by the 
aid of wonderful dioramic effects are introduced, 
which eheit hearty applause from the audiance. 
The pina are each 30 feet by 16, painted by Mr. 
Wyatt Gray of London, are very admirable 
specimens of broad figure painting, splendid group- 
ing, ane harmonious seers. 

. Oscar Hartwell, from Royal Polytechnic, 
London, acts as guide to the travellers, and from 
first to last proves himself avery acceptable com- 
panion, hia voice and clear enunciation fitting him 
well for his work. 

The journey is further enlivened by excellent 
music, under the directian of Mr. Horton, and also 
by comic and sentimental songs by well-known 
artistes, Judging from this, their latest enterprise, 
Messrs Poole and Young are determined such 
dioramas aa theirs shall still continue one of the 
~— eed kinds . yy ea set travelling. 

HE tigable H. J. Byvon has taken possession 
of the Garery, making hig first appearence in an 
entirely new farcical comedy, in three acts, written 
by himself, and entitled, “ The Bull by the Horns,’’ 
supported im the boldattempt by Miss E. Farren, and 
her spouse, Mr. Robert Soutar. Then, on the very 
same Saturday night, to wit, as the lawyers say, 
August 25, came out am entirely new burlesque 
version of “ Don Czsar de Bazan,” with Mr, Bdward 
Terry, Mr. Royee, Miss. E. Farren, and Kate Vaughan 
in the leading xéles. These supemede “All For 
Her,” and No. 1 Round the Qorner,” the former, with 
its company, removing to the Theatre Royal, Mlan- 
ehes 


ter. 

Miss Ada Cavendish and her company opened the 
Lendesboreugh Theatre, Scarborough, on the 26th 
August, Mdlle. Beatrice and her comedy-drama 
eompauy are ot the Theatre Royal, Brighton. Miss 
coum: Thompson and Co, at the Lhentrc Royal, Ply- 
mouta, 
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HOW MUCH TO BAT. 


Tx order to keep the system healthy food should 
be jadiciously consumed. The harder a man works 
the more nutriment he requires. While a working 
man would need daily five pounds of solid mixed 
food, two anda half would be enough for persons 
who lounge and sleep much, Life can be sustained 
two or three weeks on two ouncesa day. A change 
of diet should follow a change of seasons—in winter, 
fate and sweets ; in summer, fruits, fish, and lighter 
meats. Milk and eges, a blood food; steak, a frexh 
food ; potatoes and wheat, which being heated ma- 
terial, are fuel; and coffee a stimulant. It is im- 
portant that the workman should eat mixed food, 
which, partaken of at regular seasons, stimulates 
the system, and keeps it in working order. 





PURIFIED LOVE. 


ATE men and women must love something. Tfour 
thoughts are pure we love birds, flowers, and all beau- 
tifal things. In their contemplatien we are happy 
and there comes to our brain a steady strength. It is 
such a rest from labour to look upon the fragrant 
flowers placed each morning on our desk—to hear 
our pet canary sing his romndelay of welcome. 

To behold evidences of thrift and neatness all about 
as these children of order and system reward the 
senses. 

It is related of a man that he called his wife, who 
was a hundred pounds heavier than he, his little 
darling —his petite pet. People smiled at him because 
they did not understand his actuations. He had a 
warm, trusting, loving heart, a great manly spirit, 
that folded the arms of love all about the 
object of that love, and so she was his little pet—his 


We are like chameleons, and colour as we feed 
mentally. If we love the beautiful, we are happy. 
If we love the coarse, the vulgar, the objects or in- 
fluences that give no sweet return, life becomes a 
blank, the cracks and shrivels into a bundle of 
nail-rods to lacerate the mental mind, and weare on 
the direct road to ruin. 

What « beautiful world this would beif all persons 
would only ornament their homes and their hearts by 
cultivating and keeping alive their pets, mo matter 
what the form or conditions. 


” 








MATCH MADE AND A MATCH 
MARRED, 
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Epitn WING was a young woman of spirit. She 
was by no means a person to be trifled with with im- 
punity, and when she sat, as she did on this 

ion, with bended brows and sternly-compressed 
lips, you might be sure that something of importance 
was brewing. 

I think uf Fred Gregory could have seen her at 
that moment he would have paused in the midst of 
the error of bis ways and reconsidered his steps. But 
Fred Gregory did not see her. He was‘at that mo- 
ment engaged in holding a skein of floss for Miss 
OChalfant and getting it every moment more hope- 
lessty entangled—a not unfit emblem of his own 
fate. 

Mr. Gregory had been for two years past Edith’s 
especial and particular gallunt. It was rumoured 
that they were engaged. The exact trath was that 
Dr. Wing. who was a sensible though rather eccentric 
man, had quietly forbidden bis daughter to become 
engaged tom young man who at twenty-five, with 
excellent opportunities, had succeeded in nothing 
which he had undertaken, except the winning of 
Edith’s favour. I designedty avoid saying “ Miss 
Edith’s affections,” because I am not wholly clear 
that ‘his conquest had really affected the inner 
Citadel of that young ’s heart. 

It is certain, however, that at this period the young 
lady herself had no such doubts. She wasa young 
woman of tact, and as she was in no haste whatever 
to be married, she saw no harmin quietly humouring 
her father, all the while that, without exactly 

edging herself to her lover, she let herself drift 
eo a'tacit understanding with him, which was to 
her trusting heart assure a bond as sho cared to tuke 
of fate. 

And Fred himself, since he had no home to offers 
bride, had not the face te hasten matters to an 
issue ; so it happened that. they had moved quietly 
along in their accustomed channel, with little or ne 
interference from amybody: . : 

Bat one spring day Dr, Wing had come home with 
a look as if something had happened, In fack some- 
thing had happened, 








“ Edith,”’ he said, “ here’s news. I’m in receipt 
this morning of a letter from your Uncle Abner. 
Wing and Chalfant have met with severe losses, and 
their resources are very much impaired. It is, how- 
ever, possible to keep the matter secret for a time, 
and they have a hope that by another fall they may 
have repaired their losses tosuch a degree as to keep 
their credit uninjured. That’a Abner allover, He 
is always the most sanguine of men, Meantime, 
however, he admits that there must be retrenehment. 
Chalfant especially will break up housekeeping, and 
the family will forego their usual summer vacations. 
Your Aunt Anna and the little girls will spend the 
summer at Chalfant’s father’s and the question is, 
will we take your cousin Mariette for the season ?” 

“* How you do put things, you dear old papa!” 
said Edith. “ You meaa Cousin Mariette intends to 
honour us with a vieit this season., Of course we 
shall be only too te veceive her. Why, I think 
it will be splendid. es my is.she not ? 
And I shall be so giv of cee She’s been 
abroad, too, and will uave ~~ end of things to talk 
about which willbe new -°.. .ntertaining, I’m de- 
lighted with the prospect.” 

“Well, I dem’t know,” said the doctor, guardedly. 
“T ean’t sey that I am delighted. Mariette 
has had # different bringing up from what you have. 
She’s been tamghs to consider berself an heiress.” 

“T should think,” said Edith, demurely, “ that I 
had also beem reminded of the imet that my fasher 
is not 8 pauper.” 

‘“* Well, well,” said tne olf man, rather tartly, 
‘that’s meither here nor there. Mariette is used to 
being waited and ali that; am@ she will bring 
with her, I not, seme airs that will not suit me. 
I confess I like to have my own way and say in my 
own house,” 

‘* And ae you shall have, my dear . Mariette 
will mot ef course interfere with — 

‘Aud there is one other injusction in the letter, 
which I amp bound te tell you of,” said the doctor, 
bringing eut at length the bitter lite dreg which 
had poisoned the whole letter for him. “Auna says 
that we ave by ae means to Tet it go abroad that 
there is any motive for eesmemy on their part, but 
simply to say that, Maristte’ehealth being somewhat 
impaired, she ig brought to me, as a plysician, to be 
healed and caved for medically. Now if that girl 
comes here as « patient, she’s got te be, and 
submit to my treatment. not act a lic foramy of 
them, Amd she’ll find that she can’t play off sup ef 
her fine-tadz airs om her old uncle.” 

Edith barsteut laughing. | 

“Oh, you dear, ridiculous papa!” she cried, “As 
if we could. liveaday without these innocent Mathe 
social fictiems which do so annoy you. Mariette isa 
(ine girl, bot her father is cramped a little for means 
just at present, and her health beimg, as I have no 
doubt it really is, the worse for the wear and tear of 
her winter’s campaign, she is sent to us to recruit 
er forces, at the same time that she saves her 
purse, And you, forsooth, must go about the town 
and blurt the whole thing into the ears of the 
gossips.” 

“ Now, Edith, you know your old father well 
enongh to know that that’s the very last thing I'd 
do.’ 

“Very well, then, what would you? You know 
as wellas I that you are always crying down the 
practice of taking medicine. No doubt rest and 
quiet and simple habits are all that Mariette needs, 
and these she will be sure to get here.’* 

“ Well, have it all your own way, as usual, but 
you see I do not see this proposed visit at all in the 
rosy colours that you do. I suppose the girl must 
come, but I wish she or her mother had the sense to 
be open and plain and above-board concerning the 
motive of her coming.” 

‘But, papa, you would never wish to tell ell the 
world that the house of Wing and Chalfant, your 
brother and your brother-in-law, were embarrassed, 
especially when the news might be a harm to 
them ?” 

“No,” said the doctor, feeling, as he usually did, 
that Edith was wonderfully smart in the way of an 
argument, and yet by no means relinquishing his 
secret disgust at the worldliness and insincerity 
which his sister’s letter had manifested. ‘It’s all 
right for you to be glad to see your cousin, and to 
try to make her visit pleasant, Only I hope not to 
see you falling into any of her ways.” 

Edith laughed again. 

“ Ah, papa,”’ she said, “ you’ve brought me up 
far too well for that. Miss Chalfant may be Miss 
Chalfant, heiress and “belle and society trained, bat 
Edith Wing will be Edith Wing to the end of the 
ebapter.”” 

“I wish I was sure of that,” said the doctor, 


dryly. 
‘Oh, no, you don’t, papa, not in the way you 





“You know you never could abide old 
maids. 

“ Well, well, Edith, it is of no use to try to reason 
with you, more than with any other woman. Do ag 
you please, only remember, child, if this visit proves 
a bore it shall end whenever you say the word, 
We'll not be turned out of our quiet home and our 
quiet habits for any city lady of them all, though she 
were twice my sister’s child. So, if she puts on airs 
and tries to pass herself off for what she is not, why 
we'll pack her off at once, and that shall be the end 
of it.” 

And the testy old doctor threw the letter into his 
private drawer and turned away to the tea-table 
with an air as if the matter was settled, 

In due time Miss Chalfant had arrived, and even 
Edith, sanguine as she was by nature, had been a 
little dashed by her appearance. She was a very im- 
posing young lady—tall, dark, and brilliantly beau- 
tiful, and to the eyes of our simple country maiden 
it literally seemed that Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed with half her splendour, 

Instead of the frank and cousinly address which 
Edith had expected, Miss Chalfant’s manner was 
haughty aed imperious, though she had the tact to 
endeavour to make herself agreeable to her relatives, 
but hertaect did not go far emeugh to teach her that 
to people like the Wimgs condescension and patron- 
age were far more di Je then hauteur. 

The doctor raged imwardly at the sight of her, 
and determined at onee to let herseverely alone. As 
for Edith, it mast be confessed that she was not a 
little disappointed. Yet. she was a young lady not 
to be easily ed, amd she at once divined 
that Miss Ohalfant would prove a very formidable 
social liom, and that upom herself would be re- 
flected no little of the lustre which was sure to sur- 
round the visimg ef so bright a star upon the 
social firnamentef Ferndale. 

. ror had mever been ambitious te shine by ro- 
lected light, still she had a happy faculty of 
making the ratthings, 

“ Now is my time,” she said to herself, “to learn 
something ef the ways of the world. 1 must got me 
some new gewneatonce, and furbish up all my old 
ones, and bein readiness fers grand social campaign. 
How fortumete it is that Pred is im busimess. That 
means being in fumds as well, and he is 
very presentable. He has good blood, and if he 
enly hai the mousy which his father ed so 
Toyally, he would be a fitting match for Mariette 
herself, Butthen what is money tome? Papa has 
ee us all, and some day he is sure to recog- 
aa ’» geod pointe—then he will of course re- 

So Bdith settled down to her destiny, and Dr. 
Wing, who was ie reality a curiously crotchety old 
man, helped matters along to their fated consumma- 
tion in a way that nobody could have foreseen, In 
his heart of hearts he knew that Fred Gregory was no 
fitting match for his daughter, but he was deter- 
mined that Miss Chalfant, who was sure to see this 
partiality of the young people for each other, should 
not dream that his opposition to Fred arose from any 
other source than a paternal dread of losing his de- 
voted and affectionate little housekeeper. 

So it happened that one day, while Edith was busy 
about some household care, the doctor entered the 
parlour where his niece sat busy over her embroidery, 
and, contrary to his usual wont, seemed disposed to 
enter into conversation. 

Some apparently casual remark about Fred Gregory 
opened the way for his-purpose. 

* Yes,’ be said, “I suppose Edith will be leaving 
me some day, though I mean to keep her as long as 
I can. Not but what Mr. Gregory may be well 
enough in his way. I should like him, I confess, if 
he had been the son of some other man than his 
father—a man who, left heir to half a million, con- 
trived to leave his only child with but a remnant of 
that sum; but then Fred has no bad habits that I 
know of, and if his old Aunt Patience should take a 
fancy to remember him in her will, he would be a 
match for anybody. She’s ten years. older than I, 
childless, and has a snug fortune of herown. But 
he can’t have Edith yet awhile, for all that; I want 
her myself, and when is ever a girl to see any good 
of her girlhood, if not before she marries and ties 
herself down to a man and his family. No, no; 
twenty-five is soon enough for Edith to marry.” 

The doctor was called away just then, and Miss 
Chalfant was left to ruminate, 

She had seen Fred Gregory already, and had been 
pleased with him, 

“So he has money and expeetations,” she mused, 
as she sat alone over her embroidery. 

For to her mind that phrase, “ the remnant.of half 
a million,’ had had a suggestive. significance. 

** What a goose. he is, with his face and mapuers, 
to tie himself down tosuch a little simpleton as Edith 
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Wing. It all comes of his living in this dul] old 
town. Well, we shall see.” 

Miss Chalfant smiled to herself, as if some inward 
prophecy had given her pleasure, and raised her 
eyes from her embroidery-frame just in time to see 
Mr. Gregory coming up the front walk, 

Sie was perfectly attired, and she knew it, and 
she waited, therefore, for Mr. Gregory’s approach 
with that peace of mind known only to the religious 
and tho well-dressed, and unto which wicked women 
and dowdies can never hope to attain. 

Fred sauntered in at the open door with the cool 
self. possession of a man who feels himself at home. 

* Ah, good-morning, Miss Chalfant,” he exclaimed, 
with «trifle of rather unusual respect in his voice. 
**T hope you are well this morning?” 

**Quite well, thank you,” said Miss Chalfant. 
** Sit down, please ; Edith will be in presently.” 

“You must excuse my entering so unceremoni- 
ously,” be eaid. ‘It is acareless habit I have con- 
tracted. This isa very hospitable house.”’ 

** Yes,” said Miss Chalfant, “I find it so. What 
a little duck of a thing Cousin Edith is! Her rustic 
simplicity quite charms me, Shall I call her ?” 

Oh, no, certainly not. She'll bein, no doubt, as 
you say, very soon, and I’m inno burry.’ 

“Such a model housekee per as she is,” said Miss 
Chalfant. ‘‘ She actually spends half her mornings 
in that hot kitchen over pies and puddings, just be- 
cause her father fancies that is a way a woman 
should do. For my part, I think Betsey would do 
just as well without her. But then there’s no 
accounting for tastes.” 

Miss Chalfant dropped her embroidery, and, lean- 
ing back in the handsome arm-chair she occupied, 
turned her magnificent eyes, just now brightened by 
a smile, full upon Mr. Gregory.’ 

** Do you know,” she said, with royal largesse of 
manner, “I’m thankful every day that I was not 
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born to the lot of a drudge. To be born to and always 
to live in the purple is, | think, in spite of the philo- 
sophers, the only endurable fate.” 

Fred was fairly taken by storm. 

“ Certainly, Miss Chalfant,’’ he said, ‘‘ you do be- 
come the purple. Provilence evidently designed you 
for a royal estate in life.’”’ 

She smiled archily, as if at ber own folly. 

Ah!’ she said, “I was not fishing for compli- 
ments, yet certainly you are to be pardoned for so 
thinking. And yet mos®zentlemen, I fancy, admire 
a gentle, patient household fairy like Edith more 
than any grander type of womanhood ; and, as I say 
sheischarming. Li imagine the man who marries her 
will have a very happy lot in life.” 

Miss Chalfant was leaning back in her chair, and 
letting her white, jewelled hands fall negligently in 
her lap. Her handsome morning-robe fell about her 
in folds which were the perfection of grace. Her 
slender foot, encased in embroidered ‘slippers, rested 
upon & hassock, and altogether, in her magni- 
ficence, her languor, and her evident amiability, she 
might have very well sat fora picture of Cleopatra. 

Fred’s blood was fired. He began to feel that 
he, too, was born for the purple, if not in it, and, 
indeed, there were memories of his youth that 
were not ill-fitted to rival Miss Chal/aut’s own ex- 
periences, 

“Well, I don’t know,”’ he said, in answer to Miss 
Chalfant’s last remark. “Edith would, no doubt, 
make an admirable wife for a man who was not too 
ambitious, but her life will probably be bounded by 
this little town. If a man hada wider ambition than 
Ferndale could gratify, it would be best to leave 
Edith in her native element.’’ 

‘Very likely,” said Miss Chalfant. “I fancy 
myself that she is better fitted for rural life than for 
the larger arenaof the town. Are you fond of Fern- 
dale, Mr. Gregory ?”” 





== 

Fred coloured to his hair, Hitherto, Ferndale 
had been his world, and his highest ambition had 
centred in the possession of Edith Wing’s hand; 
but he felt, by instinct, that if this truth was known 
to Miss Chalfant he should at once lose caste in her 
eyes. 

"80 he answered, evasively : 

“Why,” he said, “*T have the fondness for it which 
one has for one’s native place. My ancestors have 
been for three generations identified with this town 
and its interests. My father ioherited the fortune 
which his father had made in the manufacturing 
business, but, unfortunately for him, he bad no turn 





for b , aD ged to lose by far the greater 
half of it. I was born here, and here I have always 
lived. My life has been too sad, in many of its as- 


pects, to reflect much of brightness upon any place, 
but Ferndale has been the scene both of the pros- 
perity and the adversity of my family, and in such a 
manner I am attached to it.’’ 

** Yes, Lcan see. Yet it hardly seems to me that 
the atmosphere of this quiet town is best adapted to 
bring out your capacities. There is nothing which 
seems to me a greater waste than for a man who has 

capacities for the larger uses of life to waste them 
upon narrow scenes. Perhaps 1 am over-enthusiastic, 
but travel, and seeing much of life, does make one 
unreasonably impatient of provincialisms.” 

If Fred Gregory had beep a man of the world, in 
the sense of having had a large experience of life, 
Miss Chalfant’s tactics would have disgusted him. 

As it was he was quite avaware of ber motive, and 
at the same time genuinely flattered by the tenor of 
her remarks concerning himself, 

This then was the reason that he had so far failed 
in life. 

He had confined himself toa narrow and uncon- 
genial sphere. 

Truly Miss Chalfant had done a very creditable 
stroke of work in this last half hour. 

She had made the young man dissatisfied with his 
life in every particular of it, and had raised before 
his imagination an ideal world, of which he was the 
acknowledged and successful ‘hero, and she herself 
the heroine. 

Just then Edith Wing came in. 

« Why, Fred,” she said, “you here! I’m glad 
you've been entertaining Mariette during my en- 
forced absence,” 

“It is Miss Chalfant who has been entertaining 
me,” be said. ‘I've been here but five minutes.” 

“ Yes,’’ said Miss Chalfant, ‘“‘ and I should have 
called you only Mr. Gregory was not in a hurry, 
and I felt sure you would make your appearance 
as soon as the pies and puddings were disposed 
of ad 

‘* It was quite right,” said Edith, but she coloured 
a little. 

The truth was, if she had known that Fred Gre- 
gory was there, she would have taken a little more 
pains to erase the traces of her morning’s work 
before appearing in the parlour. 

In fact, she was just on her way to her own room, 
to smooth her hair and bathe her face, remove the 
dust of flour from her pretty print wrapper, when 
the sound of Fred’s voice had made her pause. So 
there she stood in the doorway, a little flushed, a 
little disordered, yet looking exactly what she was, 
a sweet and simple and withal sensible country girl, 
the greatest contrast imaginable to Fred Gregory’s 
newly discovered Cleopatra. 

Miss Chalfant felt the contrast, and enjoyed it, 

Fred felt it, and, seeing that he still gecretly re- 
membered the bond which in the last half hour he 
had found it so convenient to ignore, deplored it; 
while Edith, who, in ber innocence, felt it least of 
all, had still some vague half-consciousness that the 
atmosphere surrounding these two was not congenial 
to her. 

Edith, however, was not given to surmises nor 
sentimental ideas. 

She knew very well that if there had been any 
condescension in her relation with Fred Gregory, it 
had been upon her part, though this was precisely 
what she would have permitted no one, not even her 
indulgent old father, to say, and it had never occurred 
to her that Fred could by any possibility be recreant 
to his vows. 

So she ran on to her own room, took off her print 
wrapper, donned a blue muslin, cooled her face, 
smoothed her hair, and so with decidedly improved 
appearance, at least to her own fancy, entered the 
parlour, 

But the fact really was, that to the eyes of Miss 
Chalfant and Fred Gregory she was not a whit 
changed. 


She was just as rustic in her blue muslin as she 





had been in her print dress with the dashes of flour 
upon it, 
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She hasn’t a bit of style,” was Fred’s inward I feel that she was likely to be wholly outdone by Miss 


comment. ‘ Why isy’t she more like her cousin ?” 


While Miss Chalfant simply thought, “A little | 


dowdy, whatever you do with her, and we'll make 
him feel it before many days.” 

But Edith was not in the least a dowdy. She was 
simply a sensible, good-hearted, well-bred and pretty 
country girl. 

The days went on, and Fred Gregory grew more 
and more hopelessly Miss Chalfant’s thrall. Edith 
could at last no longer blind herself to the fact that 
her lover was proving faithless.. She saw, too, that 
Miss Obalfant was leading him on. 

At first she thought it was a mere flirtation on 
Mariette’s part. 

She could not conceive that so fine a lady could 
actually mean to marry penniless Fred Gregory. 

She had no conception of the part that Dr. Wing 
had played in the little drama, until one day, 
Mariette, sitting in Edith’s room, looked up from the 
last new novel, over whose pages she had appa- 
rently been pouring, to say, apropos of nothing, for 
there had been silence between the two fora half 
hour : 

“ Why does Mr. Gregory, with his position and his 

rospects, content himself with a em clerkship ? 

f he bas any friends, I should think they would 
long ago have told him how he is compromising him- 
self.”’ 

“T don’t exactly know,” said Edith, in all sim- 
plicity, “‘ what you mean by his position and pros- 

ects,” : 

“Why, said Miss Chalfant, “asthe only son of a 
man who was once the wealthiest man in thecounty, 
and who, if be left small remains of his fortune, 
must have left something in the way of a reputation, 
and as the nephew and prospective heir of a woman 
of fortune, I should certainly think he would be am- 
bitious of a different career from the one he has 
chosen,” 

Edith flushed to her hair. 

She knew very well that the reputation that Fred’s 
father had left was not quite calculated to be of ad- 
vantage to any descendant of his; and she knew 
also that the aunt in question was quite as likely to 
leave a legacy to the town’s poor as to Fred Gre- 
gory, whom. asthe son of his father, she hated unto 
death ; but Fred was still to Edith’s imagiuation, her 
lover, at any rate the. only man she ever loved, and 
she would as soon have thought of cutting off her 
right hand as telling Miss Chalfant these bitter 
truths. 

Besides, and deeper than all, she saw, or thought 
she saw, that Fred had been giving Miss Chaliant 
false ideas concerning himself, and she began to have 
a glimmering that while Fred was allowing himself 
to become entangled with Miss Ohalfant, upon the 
supposition that she was an heiress, Mariette was 
encouraging him, under the delusion that he was a 
man of position and prospects. 

Very will! 

On neither side would it be possible for her to in- 
terfere. 

She simply answered very coldly : 

“‘Mr. Gregory has always stood before Fernilale 
pec p e simply upon his own merits. As for advising 
him, lam sure [I should not think of such a thing. 
He has alwaysseemed to me quite able to manage his 
own affairs.” 

Miss Chalfant went upon the veranda to meet Mr. 
Gregory, whom she just then espied coming up the 
walk, and Edith sat, as we said at the opening of this 
story, with bended brows 

There was to be a great party that evening, and 
the immediate subject of Edith’s meditations was the 
programme to be marked out for herself on that oc- 
casion. 

Heretofore it had not much mattered to her that 
Miss Chalfant’s wardrobe so far exceeded her own in 
magnificence. 

She bad a bit of personal pride in knowing that in 
reality hor father was quite as well able to bestow a 
generous allowance upon her in the matter of dress 
as Miss Cialfant’s father, and this feeling buoyed 
her up under circumstances which many ladies would 
have found very trying, 

But this party at Mr. Van Zandt’s was tobe a very 
superior one, and Edith really had an honest desire 
to look her best. 

She had indeed been at the trouble and expense 
of a new dress for the occasion—a light gauzy thing, 
bright in colour and gay with decorations. 

She bad a feeling all the while that it would not 
look very magnificent beside any one of the two or 
three stylish costumes which Mariette might wear, 
yet it was finer than any thing she had ever worn 
before, and she had till this moment felt quite satis- 
fied with it. But in the light-of Miss Chalfant’s re- 


halfant. 

There was no time, and Edith was not inclined if 
there were, to procure a new dress, 

She must do the best she could with the means at 
her disposal. 

So for the rest of the morning Edith was in a 
brown study. 

There is nothing like obscurity to develope genius. 

Edith rlways looked back to that struggle ovor 
the question of the dress she should wear at Mrs. 
Van Zandt’s as the turning point of her destiny; 
the event which made known to her her real genius 
and destiny. 

Fred was to call for them, and when, after waiting 
a half hour in the parlour, the two young ladies 
made their appearance, he was quite dumfounded. 
Not, you may be sure, with Miss Chalfant’s mag- 
nificence, for he was growing used to that, though 
never before since she had been in Ferndale had she 
so dazzled her admirers. 

Her silken splendour trailed on the floor for a 
yard or more; her Inaces quivered and her jewels 
glowed in a way quite bewildering to rustic eyes; 
yet even to Fred’s dazed vision her usual charms 
were not so greatly enhanced by all this array as 
Edith’s by a far simpler effect of millinery. 

Her dress was a black silk, heavy and costly, but 
already familiar to Ferndale eyes. Over it she wore 
an over-dress of Spanish lace, which her dainty 
fingers had fashioned during the troubled hours of 
that afternoon. 

Her jewellery consisted simply of a heavy neck- 
lace and medallion of dead gold, and a scarlet blos- 
som brightened the lustrous curls of her beautiful 
hair. A black and gold fai, and a pocket-handker- 
chief of airy lace, completed her costume, and, to 
tell the truth, not Miss Chalfant herself was more 
stylish-looking, and she had not half the character 
which looked out from Edith’s eyes, and made her 
whole appearance distinguished. 

Miss Chalfant was certainly beaten with her own 
weapons, But Edith’s tactics did not end with 
her dress. Heroically, and without an outward 
tremor, she resigned Fred—her Fred—wholly to Miss 
Chalfant, 

She managed, without at all seeming to intend it, 
to enter the drawing-room alone, and once over the 
ceremony of salutation, she turned to cast her eyes 
over the company, and s -lect her ally for the evening. 
For having given up all claim to Fred, she had still 
uo desire to play the role of wall-flower. Fortune 
favoured her. 

There was present Mr. Ellwood, a widower, and 
the most distirguished man in the county. Edith 
knew him well, and she had no difficulty whatever 
in drawing him to her side. 

Mr. Ellwood had always admired E¢ith, and he had 
the good taste to perceive at once this evening that 
she had outdone herself in the matter of costume, 
and, say what you will, few gentlemen aro insensible 
to the chars of dress. 

Hitherto Edith had treated Mr. Ellwood rather 
cavalierly ; indeed, so great had been her infatnation 
for Fred that she had scorned the pretensions of all 
other admirers; but on this occasion she quite 
fascinated Mr. Ellwood by her amiability, without 
in the least abating from that ladylike dignity which 
she seemed to have donned with ber striking and 
elegant costume. 

The evening was a success for Edith, and she went 
home a little intoxicated with the sense of it, even 
though, below all, there lay a sore and aching heart. 
For on this evening it had been more than ever ap- 
parent that Fred Gregory had transferred his allegi- 
ance to Mariette Chalfant, and Edith was too true- 
hearted herself to bear the departure of her lover 
with entire philosophy, even though she had proved 
herself a match for Miss Chalfant in the art of 


nesse. 

Miss Chalfant was a little ataloss. Could it be 
possible, she wondered, that Mr. Ellwood was after 
all the better match? Certainly he was older and 
less of a gallant than Mr. Gregory, but then Miss 
Chalfant find an eye to worldly advantages, and it 
would not atall suit her to feel that her country 
cousin Edith had made the better match. 

The days went on, and Mr. Ellwood became a 
frequent visitor at Dr. Wing’s. 

I c:nnot aver that Edith had not some heartaches 
in those days, but if she had she kept them 
bravely to herself, and the company of Mr. Ellwood, 
who was a wise and cheerful man, was no small 
help to her. 

Mr. Ellwood himself was not without his own 
quiet observations upon things in general. 

He had known, in common with all Ferndale, 
how matters stood between Fred and Edith, and he 
saw, in common with all Ferndale, how they were 
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If he had some vague suspicion of Edith’s heart- 
aches he could not but admire also the skill and 
heroism with which she concealed them. 

At last one day he asked her to dine with him, 
and in the long quiet hours of that téte-a-téte he 
found himself drawn nearer to Edith than ever 
before in interest and sympathy. 

She made no sign of bestowing upon him any 
confidence; but Mr. Ellwood knew how to draw 
people out, and at last, after a little skilful 
manceuvering, he said to Edith: 

a a it must be just a flirtation between 
Fred and Miss Chalfant. Neither of them can be 
quite in earnest, I should think.” 

“Tm sure I can’t say,” said Edith. “I’m not 
in the confidence of either of them; but suppose 
they should be in earnest—what thén ?” 

“Why,” said Mr. Ellwood, ‘I should say Fred 
was getting the best of the bargain, decidedly.’ 

Edith winced, 

Her priie was touched, and she said, before she 
thought : 

“Is Mariette such a prize, thon, in your eyes? 
Is it herself, or is it the money which she is sup- 
posed to have, but in reality has not, that allures 
you gentlemen ?”’ 

“Kdith, I am not allured. I was speaking as 
the world speaks, But has not Miss Chalfant 
money ?” 

“Her father is a bankrupt, as all the world will 
know before many months, unless, indeed, by some 
rare good fortune he should retrieve himself. All 
those fine dresses are last year’s styles, if rustic 
Ferndale did but know it.” 

Mr. Ellwood opened his eyes, but said nothing. 

“ And Fred knows this ?”’ he asked, at length. 

Fred does not know this.’’ 

* Bat Miss Chalfant cannot desire really to marry 
Fred ?” 

Again Edith winced. 

“ Why not?” she said. “She has heard of him as 
the son of a man of wealth and the nephew of a 
woman of fortune.” 

Mr. Ellwood opened his eyes, and this time he 
whistled a little, as well. 

“ Papa will not, and I——”’ 

“Cannot; Isee. Shall I tell Fred ?’ 

** Not on my account,” she said. “It is all over 
between Fred and me. And, besides, Mariette is our 

est.”’ 

“ Edith, I’m glad to hear that about you and Fred, 
Unselfishly glad, and selfishly, too.” 

“Stop,” she said; “let mo tell you the rest of it, 
since I do truly think you are my friend. I’m too 
sensible, I trust, tv believe that I shall always feel 
ee as I feel now, but that doosn’t make me exactly 

ppy this moment. I’ve found myself disappointed 
in a man whom I thought I loved. That being so,I 
shall try the world a bit. I must not be liable to be 
so led into error again. I want to tell you my plans 
for the future, if you will listen, because I trust both 
your wisdom and your friendship. 

“I’m going to turn over a new leaf, as the grand- 
mothers say. Hitherto I’ve been just a housekeeper 
and a happy little girl. Now I’m going to give up 
a great many of those cares. TI can as well as not, 
and papa not even know it, much less his comfort 
invaded. Then I’m going to study, to make myself 
well-informed. I’ve not the slightest ambition ever to 
be a brilliant woman, in the sense in which Mariette 
is called brilliant, but I know that if I choose I may 
win power over men and women, and I want to try 
what I can do,” 

* And you mean to eschew marriage.” 

“ For the present I want to be myself, to know 
fully my own powers before I give myself to any 
one.”’ 

Mr. Ellwood looked grave. 

“‘ Well,” he said, “I see the strength of your posi- 
tion, and I cannot disapprove of it. And yet, I 
wish——”’ 

She laid her hand upon his arm. 

“Don’t wish,” she said. ‘‘ Wait instead.” 

* And wait without hope ?” ; 
“Yes, and without despair. I promise nothing, 
but I forbid nothing. You see, it is as fair for one of 
us as for the other. Thres years may find you happily 
married, and me an old maid.” 

And so the matter rested between them. 

That vary night Miss Chalfant announced to her 
uncle that she was engaged to Mr. Gregory, and the 
doctor, with more of hypocrisy than he was wont to 
manifest, congratulated her. 

** And Fred,’”’ she went on “is going to Liverpool 
this fall, to seek his fortune in business. Of course 
he can do a great deal better there than here. Papa 
will introduce him, and that will be so much for his 
interest.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor. “May I ask in what 








cent remarks, it did not at all suit Edith’s pride to 





drifting now. 


| branch of business he thinks of engaging ?” 


“TI hardly know,” she said, “ but I imagine he will 
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speculate somewhat, Papa can put him in the way 
of making a fortune in that direction.” 

“ Ah! yes,” said the doctor. 

His conscience pricked hima little, but he was 
not yet quite sure that if Fred were sufficiently 
humble and repentant, Edith might be gracious to 
him. “ Besides,’ he said, “they are not marrie# 
yet; something will be sure to happen.” 

But Miss Chalfant went home at last unexpectedly. 
She reported her good fortune, of course, to her 
mother, and that worthy woman, knowing that bank- 
ruptcy could not possibly be delayed many weeks, 
insisted upon an early marriage. 

Fred went down to Liverpool in October, and 
established himself with his last hundred pounds ina 
broker’s office, In November he was married with 

teclat to Miss Chalfant. Before Christmas the 
rm of Wing and Chalfant failed, and then the whole 
truth came to light. 

Before spring the doctor died, and left her mistress 
of a fortune larger by many thousands than people 
had guessed. Then Mr, Ellwood laid his proposal 
before her in due form. But Edith said: 

“No; papa’s death only confirms my plans. I 
shall go abroad at once. I want time to know myself. 
I want also to study! My fortune is well investe:! ; 
it will give me no trouble ; I shall have ample me.ns 
to pursue whatever cause I please.” 

“ And how long will you remain away, Edith?” 

** My plan is to be gone three years.” 

“ And you will permit me to write you ?”’ 

* Aga friend, yes. But there must be no undue 
sentiment.” 

‘** How hard you are ?” 

‘“* Heartless, perhaps you think ?” 

“No, not heartless; that you have a warm heart 
by nature, all Ferndale knows, and Ifor one do not 
credit Frei Gregory with power enough tocarry it off’ 

‘* Thank you for that,” she said. “I think I shall 
like you te be my friend. But you see 1 should not 
respect myself if I could allow any man to claim my 
hand before I was certain that it, »nd what will go 
with it, please Heaven, wherever it is bestowed, were 
worth his claiming.” 

Mr. Ellwood smiled. 

“Well, good-by, Edith, for three years. That is 
not an eternity.”’ 

** Good-by,”’ she said smiling. ‘‘In three years I 
mean to bea great deal more worthy of any good 
man’s esteem than I am now.” 

‘““Ah! Edith, that putsa man upon his mettle. 
Who am I that I dare claim the approval of such a 
woman as you will be then ?”’ 

She laughed heartily then. 

** Be noble and good,” she said, “ while I am gone. 
Don’t try to be great—that will spoil itall. Evenif 
you are married when I come back, I shall want you 
for my friend.’’ 

The three years passed rapidly away. Edith came 
home from her tour abroad quite unheralded. When 
she landed in Liverpool, she felt that she owed it to 
her relatives there to call on them, 

Wing and Chalfant had in some sort retrieved their 
fortunes; at least they were doing business again, 
though they were no ee able to maintain their 
old style of living. 

As for Fred, he had never prospered any more in 
Liverpool than in Ferndale. He had just been able, 
by hook or by crook, to keep his head above water— 
that was all. 

Mariette had never forgiven what she persisted in 
denominating LEdith’s abominable deceitfulness, 
She therefore had but a scant welcome for her 
cousin, 

Fred, on the other hand, was overjoyed to see her. 
Time had taught him Edith’s worth, and he was man 
enough, after all, to see that he had deserved the 
penalty rhich his faithlessness kad invoked. Edith 
had made many friends abroad, and brought letters 
to people +f distinction in Liverpool. Sbe received 
many invitations, and went mueh into society that 
winter; for she had at last decided to establish her- 
self for the -vinter in Liverpool. 

Fred and Mariette were now and then guests at the 
same parties, aud always it was Edith who was the 
beauty and the belle. Marietts’s charms bad waned 
during the short term of her married life, and Fred 
had now not even her beauty left toconsole him, She 
had never ceased to reproach him for what indeed he 
was quite innocent concerning, and shat was her 
dreadful mistake in imagining him to be wealtny. 
Indeed time and matrimony revealed the fact that 
her temper was not altogether the most comfortable 
in the world, and Edith saw, it must be confessed 
with some relentings, that poor Fred was leading a 
gorry life. 

One favour she could do him. The wantof money 
had been the cause of many of his woes. She could 
help him there, and help him she did most generously, 
#0 that, taught by adversity, he began with her help 
to mend his fortunes, 





™ 

In the spring Edith went home to Ferndale. . _ 
Ellwood had visited her in Liverpool, but she uw 
pleaded or a little longer holiday. en she was 
settled in her own home, however, he would hear of 
no further delay, and she on her part had no longer 
any excuses to offer, 

He had improved the time of her absence to make 
great progress in his profession, until now he stood, 
without a rival, at the head of the bar. : 

“ And T have been good, too, Edith,’ hé said. 
“Since the day you forbade ue to despair, I have 
been as true to you as ever man was to his wedded 
wife.’’ 

Tears came iz her eyes as she whispered: 

“Well, dear, Ian xot even at last too good for 
you. What should I have been if you had taken mo 
three yearsago? Is there not great virtue in patient 


waiting ?’’ 
** Since I have gotten at last,” he said, as he 
smiled and kissed her, ‘ I shall not complain.’ 


T. W. 








FACHTIA, 





A POWDER PUFF. 

“Tur firing of one hundred guas from the fortress 
this forenoon proclaimed to the world of Belgrade 
that a som avd heir was born to Prince Milan 
Obrendvitch.” Not a bad bunkumjng—beginuing, 
we mean—for a telegram. Had it appeared im any 
paper other than the leadi»g journal we and others 
with us would not have scrupled to eall this and 
what follows true r@presentative penny-a-linage. 
There is, however a dignity whieh doth hedge a 
threepence! It has been confidently asserted in 
influential quarters that Prince Milan What’shisvitch 
is a son of a gun: his baby is evidently, after all this 
firing and the report thereof, the son-of-a gunner. 

A TIGHT LINE. 

Tur new chief superintendent of police for Bir- 
mivgham has given instructions to the public-house 
inspectors to prosecute all persons found in the public 
thoroughfares under the influence of drink, A’ 
thorough fair way of netting a difficulty, but just at 
present as many people are likely to be found under 
the influence of ’eat as drink. —Fun. 

THE UNSTRAIGHT TIP, 

Nivery-nine -thousand - nine-hundred-and-ninoty- 
nine-and-a-half correspondents express themselves 
entitled to inquire how it is possible for a protracted 
investigation of a mysterious matter to be holden in 
a billiard-room without the public receiving even so 
much at acue. Itiscurious,isn’tit?” — 

HE-HAW, 

Great PerrsonaGE (in those parts): ‘‘My good 
man, is there a carriage road up the cliff anywhere 
round that point ?” 

Man: Naw! but there be a donkey path, if that’ll 
suit eo !”’ —Judy. 

Here you have two young persons, in service, 
talking, and one says to the other: 

“What a horid bore these taght dresses are, to be 
sure, if the tide ketches one, and you have to run.” 

To which the other replies : 

* Ain’t they! but one must wear what's worn, if if 
costs you your life, mustn’t you ?” —Judy. 

THE SEAT OF WAR, 

Tire other day a paper Announced in its war news 
that “‘a thousund ‘ Sofas’ had arrived at Nissa, It 
is well understood that the Sultan always supplies 
his camps with Ottomans, but it is not so widely 
known that the camp equipage of even an indulgent 
or lazy Turk includes a sofa, decked with anti- 
macassars and cushions. Our ‘‘ Special ” has removed 
any doubt we had on the subject by assuring us that 
the subject is “right to a T.” —Judy. 

** CAVIARE 10 TUE GENERAL,” 

We rarely meet a soldier without hearing some 
complaint about the small pay he is getting. Seill, 
we must say we are startled by the following adver- 
tisement: 

WANTED, a PLAIN COOK. Wages, £16; all 
found. A good GENERAL would suit. 

Really, such an offer is an insult to the army, and 
the Horse Guards ought to notice it. However 
paltry he may deem the pay he is receiving, surely 
no good general would consent to an exchange which 
would make him leave the service for the place of a 
plain cook, —Punch, 

PLEASURING, 

Vicar (to old lady who is returning fromafaneral) : 
‘*Well, Martha, I’m afraid you’ve had a sad after- 
noon. It has been a long walk, too, for you.” 

Martua: “Surcely,’tis, sir! Ah, sir, ’tain’t much 





pleasure now for me to go to funerals; T be too old 

and full o’ rheumatiz. It was very different when 

we was young—that 'twer!”’ —Puneh. 
INTERESTING FACT. 

Ir is not generally known that. in the construetion 
of the Indian Great Trunk Railways, a. good deal of 
‘the work is done by elephants. —dJudy.. 

THR NEW EDUCATION BELE. 

Consmpreate Lanpiorp: ‘Are you wanting 
anything done te your cottage, Mrs. Gransle ?” 

Mes. Grunszz : “ Well, sir, I was n’ to arst 
you if you’d builda little room for our J’mims. Tho 
children do disturb herso when she’s a-studyin’ !” 


MR. PUNCH’s BOOK COLUMN. 


‘* Moss, & Man of Custom.” By the author of 
“Loah, a Woman of Fashion.” 

“The Youth in the Moon.” By the author. of 
“The Sun Maid.” 

“Without a Title” By the author of “No 


Sign.” 

E the Root of the Rhubarb.” By the author of 
“The Pecguing of the Aloe.” 

“Odd Brown, Silly Jones, and Strange Robinson.” 
By the author of “ The Mad Willoughbys,” 

“John of ‘Lords.’"” By the author of “ Jennie 
of the Princes.”” 

“The Safe Man’s Better Halt.” By the author of 
“ Griffith’s Double.” 

“ Grandpapa’s Bills of Exchange.” By the author 
of “ Grandmamma’s Money.” 

“She Never Ceased Talking.” By the author of 
“ As Long as She Lived.” 
oan Serib led In.” By the author of “ Blotted 


“Tied to the Desk.” By the author of “‘ Bound 
to the Wheel.” 

‘* His Visit tothe Publisier.” By the author of 
“The Days of. his Vanity.” 

‘*Female Artists.” By the author of “Men of 
Mark.” ’ —Punch, 

A HOME THRUST. 

Atonzo: “’Er—do come for a sail—’er—Miss 
Smithers, there’s—’er—such a nice breeze—er——”” 

ImocrNx §. (who has been waiting lier oppor- 
tunity : “ No, thank you, I’d much rather stay here. 
T can’t bear a swell!’ ” —Fan. 

POLICE INTELLIGENCE. 
» Orrerine £250 reward for a murderor after fifty 
times the amount has been expended without obtain- 
ing the slightest evidence of such a person’s exist- 
ence, —Fun, 
OF A KIDNEY, 


Bux: “ Well, Jacob, I never could understand 
’ow you got off that ’ere tatur stealin’. The case 
were as clear as « bell agin’ you.’’ 

Jacos: “I doan’t think as I shotld ’a got off, not 
even ’ere, Bill; but doan’t ’ee see, every one o’ them 
same jurywen had ’ad some o’ them same taturs !”” 

—Fun. 
DIRECT EVIDENCE, 

**T CALL upon you,” said a pompous counsellor, “ to 
state distinctly upon what authority you are prepared 
to swear to the mare’s.age?”’ 

“ Ay what authority ?”’ said the ostler, interro- 
gatively. 

“You are to reply, not to repeat the questions. put 
to you.” 

“I doesn’t ¢onsider a man’s bound to anawer a 
question afore he’s time to turn it in his mind.” 

‘* Nothing can be more simple, sir, than the question 
I put, Lagain repeat it: Upon what authority do 
you swear to the animal's age ?” 

“The best authority,” reaponde! he, gruffly. 

“Then why such an evasion? Why not state it at 
once ?” 

“ Well, then, if you must have it——” 

“Must! I will have it!’ vociferated the coun- 
sellor, interrupting the witness. 

“ Well, then, if you must and will have it,” re- 
joined the ostler, with imperturbable gravity, 
“why, then, I had it myself from the mare’s own 
month.” 

A simultaneous burst of Iaughter rang through the 
court, and the judge on his -hench could with 
difficalty confine his risible muscles to judicial 
decorum. 

MISSING. 

A Boy about twelve years old called at a police 
station to give notice that his father was missing. 
After getting nawe, street and number, the policeman 
said : 

“ Now give me a description of your father,” 

“He is » man,” said the boy. 

“T don’t doubt that; but I waut his age, height, 
colour of hair, amd so on.” 

The boy wasstuck; and after the policeman had 
vainly pumped him, hesaid ; 
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“1t’s curious that a boy of your age can’t describe 
own father.” 
“‘ He’s my stepfather,’’ replied the lad. “I know 
he’s been round our house for two or three years, but 
I never thought te look at him very much. You can 
put him down as » red-headed man, and I'll get 
mother to write out the rest.”’ 
Wire: “ Wasn't it late when you came in last 
night, George ?”” 
uspanp: “I didn’t look at my wateh, but the 
milkman said he was earlier than usual.’”’ 
HOW I SPEND MY HOLIDAYS. 
‘Wuenever a holiday falls to my share, 
Which happens, say, thrice in a year— 
I gaily emerge, so to speak, from my lair, 
And stroll to a neighbouring pier. 
I purchase s ticket with little delay, 
And svon on a steamer embark, 
Intent upon having a glorious day 
With the children in Battersea Park! 


T like px youngsters enjoying them- 
selves, 
And frequently share in the fun. 
By Fore they remind me of fairyland 
elves— 
And can’t the young vagabonds run! 
Each pinafored pet is a picture to see, 
They flutter like birds on the wing— 
It gladdens my heart to partake of their 


glee, 
And join them at kiss in the ring! 
Anon, whea the skipping-rope comes into 
view, 
The cherry-lipped maidens of six 
Request me to help them to “turn,” and I 
v 


do— 
Enjoying their infartine tricks. 
T love to amuse (and why should I 
not? 
I know that they’ve innocent hearts)— 
And soon make arrangements for treating 
the lot 
To sherbet, and toffeo, and tarts! 


The bystanders probably think me insane— 
Astonishment beams in their eyes, 
I never mind that, fur the children, ’tis 


plain, 
Believe I'm an earl in disguise! 
At length, when the sunlight ie fading 


away, 
And my playmates begin to disperse, 
I leave—having spent an enjoyable day, 
Assuved that I might have done worse! 


How MiCcH 18 MY SHARE? 

One day a Indy entered a grocery-store, where she 
found the proprietor fanning himself with his hat, 
and looking somewhat overcome with the heat. 

** Why, Mr.—,you look worried,” says the lady, 
elevating her eye-glasses so as to take a closer look. 

“ Worried ? these careless clerks of mine are calcu- 
lated to worry avy man.”’ 

“ Why, what’s the matter ?” asked the lady; “‘ any’ 
of your elerks ab:conded, or have they madea mistake 
and given sixteen ounces for a pound ?”’ > 

“No, neither, madam ; but worsethan that. While 
putting a barrel of wine in the cellar, through their 
carelessness they let it drop, and out came the head 
and lost all the wine. But,” he added, “ some person 
will have to pay for it.” 

Later in the afternoon a six-year-old son of the lady 
came into the shop, and said s 

© Father wants to know what his share of that barrel 
of wine is.’”’ 

“Your father don’t owe me anything for wine,’ 
answered the merchant. 

*€ Well, father eaid tlat your book-customers would 
have to psy for that ' arrel that busted, and he wants 
to know how much bis share is, and he will send it 
over, 








STATISTICS. 





Tar Arirumetic or A Duxr’s Son.—Lord 
George Hamilton, in the course of his speech on the 
Indian Budget made one of those wonderful 
blunders which would destroy any politician not’a 
duke’s son with a safe seat. He preferred to raise 
money, he said, in India, beeause if he borrowed 
£2,500,000 in England at 4 per cent., “during the 
next twenty-five years, the interest of £100,000 pay- 
able annually here wasexactly £2,500,000 ; but then 
the principal was due—viz., £2,500,000. So that 
for a loan of £2,500,000 in one year they eventu- 


From @ recently-published Parliamentary return 
of the income and expenditare of the High Court of 
Justice during the year ending $lst March, 1876, 
the expenditure of the Queen’s Bench Division was 
£31,631 ; of the Common Pleas, £27,504; of the 
Exctequer, the Probate, and Divoree Division, 
£175,022; of the Admiralty, £14,624; and of the 
Land Registry, £5,960. The total amonnt in fees 
received in the five divisions of the High Court 
reached a total of £246,092; the total outlay 
amounted to £286,665; being rather more than 
£40,000 in excess of the fees. Curiously enough, 
dnring the year there was an increase of more than 
£11,000 in fees, and a decrease of nearly £5,900 in 
the expense. The total sum paid by way of salary 
in the five courts and the Land Registry amounted 
to £175,783; about £80,000 went for compensation 
and superannuation allowances. Members of Par- 
liament and electors out of Parliament sometimes 
forget that the expense of building and equipping 
a single first-rate ship ot war, as such things now 
g0, is far greater than that incurred by the count 
for the maintenance of the superior courts with all 
their staff of officials for a whole year. As may be 
seen by the statistics, the actual deficit in working 
the High Court of Justice fora year is not much 
over £40,000. 





MY TREASURES, 


Only a lock of bright brown hair, 
And a cluster of withered, scentless 
flowers; 
Some of the garments she used to wear, 
Jewels that shone on the fingers fair, 
Pictures that mock with their beauty rare, 
The aching void in these hearts of ours, 
That miss her everywhere! 


Only an empty, quiet room, 

A smooth, white bed and a vacant chair ; 
Drooping lilies, whose faint perfume, 
Whiepers a thought of the lovelier bloom 
Gathered like them for an early tomb, 

And laid, an offering rich and rare, 

On an altar of tears and gloom. 


Only a grave with grass o’ergrown : 
A grave in the green-wood narrow and 


deep ; . 
Where we laid her down ’neath a cold white 


stone, . 

Aud left her in darkness and alone, 

Deaf to our sad hearts’ sorrowing’ moan ; 
Her pale lips sealed in a dreamless sleep, 

And the light from her blue eyes gone. 


These are the treasures to which I cling, 
With a tender grief that I cannot tell; 

Dear to my heart is the slightest thing 

Her hands have touched; hot tears will 


spring 
At the sound of the songs she used to sing ; 
Ah me! no joy can ever dispel 
This shadow from death’s dark wing, 


Oh, Alice, darling, you cannot know, 
From your beautiful home where the 
angels are, 
How day by day I wearily go 
To that precious spot where the violets 
grow 
Over pulseless bosom and brow of snow, 
Or perhaps you would soothe my wild 
despair, 
And my tears would forget to flow. 
R. H. 





GEMS. 


Men’s muscles move better when their souls are 
making merry music, 
Wuat men want is not talent bat purpose; in 
other words, not the power to achieve, but the will to 
labour, 
MEN are generally deserted in adversity, When 
the sun sets our very shadows refuse to follow us. 
Prive is not the heritage of man ; humility should 
dwell with frailty, and atone for ignorance, error aud 
imperfection. 
Never listen to an infamous story handed you by 
a person who is known to be an enemy to the person 
he is defaming. 
THE most certain way to make a man your enemy 


t is to tell him you esteem him much, 





ally would have had to pay double that amount.” 


I is uo disgrace not to be able to do everything ; 








but to undernake or pretend to do what you are not 
made for is not only shameful but extremely trouble- 
some and vexatious, 

Wur is love like a fire? Because it burns brightest 
when everything around is dark. 

ILL news is swallow-winged, but what is good 
walks on crutches, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Brandy Pracnes.—Scald the peaches in strong 
boiling lye until the skio will slip; then drop them 
into cold water a few minutes to cool, and rub off 
the skin with a coarse towel. Weigh them, and 
make syrap of half a pound of sugar to each pound 
of frait. When this syrup is boiling put in your 
peaches and cook a few minutes, until soft enough to 
stick s straw in ; then take them out and put them 
in cold brandy, while qos continue to boil the syrup 
until very thick. When it is cold pour it upon the 
fruit and brandy, adding more brandy if necessary. 
If you wish any flavouring use mace or cloves. If 
you do not wish t6 use the brandy peaches imme- 
diately, they may be kept in pure brandy, and when 
wanted for use add the sugar to suit the taste. 

Baxep Tomators.—€ut large,ripe tomatoes scross, 
take out seeds, fill with grated bread, pepper, and 
salt ; a piece of butter improves ; place them together 
iw — tomato will be perfeet; grease your pan and 

e. 

Kac-PLant.—Pare and cut them in slices about 
a quarter of an inch thick; season them with salt 
and pepper. Have ready some hot butter in a pan; 
put in the slices, and fry them very slowly till they 
are perfectly soft. There should be enough butter 
in the pan to prevent them from sticking to ths 
bottom. 

Cotovrep Liquips.—To obtain bright and perma- 
nent coloured liquids, it is best to use the neutral 
metallic salts, that have neither tendency to oxydiso 
or reduce, The aniline salts yield a beautiful svlu- 
tion, but are not permanent. Blue: Sulphate of 
copper, 2 ounces ; oil of vitrol, } ounce; water, q. s. 
Red: Dissolve No. 40 carmine in aqua ammonia, and 
dilute with water to the desired shade ; filter. Yeilow: 
Bichromate of potash, 2 ounces ; wuriatic acid, q. s. : 
water, q.8. Dissolve the bichromate of potash in 
the water; add the acid to set colour, and filter. 
Green: Sulphate of copper, 2 ounces ; bichromate of 
potash, q.s.; water,q.s. Lissolve the sulphate of 

per in a portion of the water; aid the bichromate 


‘| of potash to give the desired shade; add water, and 


filter. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


ExrraorvInary Fishing.—On Saturday last Mr. 

3 Freeman and Mr. J. Smith had some extra- 
ordinary good sport with the rod aud line at Higham 
Sounds. These gentlemen fished from nine till five, 
and during that’ time, with only two rods, they 
landed no less than nine stone of fish, consisting of 
bream, roach, rudd and perch, varyivg in weight 
from half-a-pound each to four pounds, Such sport 
as this is almost unprecedented, we should think, or 
at all events rarely equalled. 

Tue Reverend Sydney Smith was once taking a 
walk around the purlieus of Lambeth, when he saw 
two little girls amusing themselves with a tortoise. 
Among other methods of amusing that hard-shelled 
democrat, they adopted that of gently scraping the 
shell. The natural common sense or intelligence of 
the pulpit humourist was aroused, and he said, ** My 
children, what are you tickling the shell of that tor- 
toise for?” ‘The little idiots looked up and said, 
“To please it, sir.” Sydney Smith heaved a sigh at 
the simplicity of innocence, and then said, ‘ My 
dears, you might as well hope to please the 
conclave of cardinals by scratching the dome of St. 
Peter's, as to please vhe soul of that tortoise by 
scratching its shell.” 

TRUTHFULNESS TO CaILDeeN.—A parent, unlikea 
poet, is not born—he is made. There are certain 
things he has at once to learn or he will have no 
more influence over his children than if he were a 
common s To gain obedience you must first 
set yourself te deserve it. Whatever you promise 
your little one, however small the thing may seem 
to yon, and whatever trouble it costs you, perform 
it, Never let the doubt once enter that innocent 
mind that you say what you do not mean or will 
not act up to what you say. Make as few pro- 
hibitory laws as you possibly can, but once made, 
keep them. In what is granted, as in what is 
denied. compel yourself, however weary, or worried 
or impatient, to administer always even-handed 





justice, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Cuartes B. W.—Croquet is notoriously a game of dis- 
utes, and as neither our manual nor the one we have 
aie us decides the case in poiut it must be decided by 
yourselves. We should think, however, that the player 
should not be entitled to another stroke. This is the 
penalty of a mis-cue in billiards. 
. 8S. M.—We know of no better recipe, 

Jauxs.—1. We think cold water bathing will cure you 
in time. 2. We know nothing personally concerning the 
persons named nor of the efficacy of their mode of treat- 
ment. 

Joun.—1, Heart Disease.—Sometimes itis indicated 
by a violent or rapid palpitation of the heart and some- 
times by a pain in the region of the organ, If you have 
any suspicion that you have heart disease, consult with- 
out delay a regular practitioner, who will be able to tell 
you the exact vature of the ailment and advise you as to 
the way in which you should live. 2, If not organic, it 
ean be cured, 

E..e»s R.—Bathe your eyes night and morning in salt 
and water. You will soon find them greatly strengtheued 
thereby, Under the circumstances, we would advise 
you to consult an experienced physician who can give 
you his personal attention, 

Scurrexer.—Consuilt a regular physician. 

Guy W.—Druggists keep calasava bark and iron pre- 
pared. Dose,a dessertspoonful three times a day after 
—<— meal, It may be necessary to take two or three 

ttles. 

immuyx,—Take a teaspoonful of charcoal in a third of a 
tumbler of water twice a week, before breakfast, If the 
bad breath complained of is not caused by decayed teeth 
this recipe will in time cure you. 

Acory.—Moth Spots.—A correspondent writes very 
confidently concerning the efficacy of hard cider in cases 
like yours, We quote; ‘*The priucipal causes of moth 
spots are biliousness and torpid liver. The writer can 
testify that hard cider drank freely, doing away with 
tea and coffee, is asurecure. Let it be the only beve- 
rage used until thespotsareremoved.” We presume two 
or three gla:ses a day willanswer. Try this recipe. It 
is at least harmless. 

Ipa says; “ Being a constant reader of the Loxpon 
Reaper, would jike your opinion on this subject. A 
gentleman agreed to call on me at a certain hour in the 
evening; he called at the appointed time, I had an en- 
gagement in the afternoon (of which he was aware), 
missed a tram, and was five minutes late. I sent a note 
of apology, but no notice was taken of it. Previous to 
this he had agreed to spend the following evening at my 
house with some friends of ours; hedid notcomey He 
had also invited me to visit a friend of his on New 
Year's Day; did not call for me. A week having elapsed 
and not hearing from him, wrote again (thivking the 
first was not received), wishing him to calland have an 
explanation. He repiied that he received my first note, 
and that I am at fayit; that he may call, and may not. 
Please do not destroy this, but answer to relieve my 
anxiety—am I at fault?” We think not. He may be 
allowed to go without any qualms of conscience, Who 
would wish to carry such an explosive package through 
life? 

M. H.—The advice we give you on the subject of the 
disease with which you are afflicted cannot fail to benefit 
you, provided you follow it strictly Bathe or wash in 
cold water nightand mornivg If you have no bathing 
conveniences use the sponge or towel freely Keep your 
thoughts off the subject Do not indulge in late suppers 

Avoid all stimulating liquors If chewing or smoking 
affects your nerves abandon the practice ighly spiced 
food should not be partaken of Take as much exercise 
as you can during the day and evening Retire to bed at 
aregular hour Lie on your right side—never on your 
back The bed-covering should oe lightand the apart- 
ment cool or well-ventilated Rise early Do not allow 
yourself to take what is called ‘a second nap" Com- 
mence your bathing operations at once Continue them 
at Icast ten minutes Wipe dry, and then rub briskly 





until you get yourself intoa giow Medicines in your 
case sel‘iom do good, but if employed at all they should 
be of the simplest kind Put no faith in advertised 
svecifics If yon conclude to seek the counsel of a phy- 
sician, consult a regular practitioner One word more 
Don’t get discouraged if you fail to mend at once Bear 
in mind that a trouble of loug standing, such as yours, 
cannot be got rid of in a week or amonth A year may 
elapse before your hea ‘h ig fully restored But be this 
as it mny, stick to the cold water treatment, even after 
= think you are entirely well It may prevent a re- 

pse, Cold water is a wonderful tonic, and if more 
generally used there would be less disease in the land- 

Atma.—When a gentleman has made an engagement 
withalady for an evening he should not fail to keep it, 
unless something occurs entirely beyond his power to 
control In any case he shoul! send an apology or regret 
as soon as he knows that he will be unable to keep the 
engagement We certainly think your betrothed gave 
you just cause for indignation, and the step you have 
taken is justified by his treatment If a promise is not 
considered sacred made to one's intended wife, we doubt 
if it woul! be so considered when made toawife You 
write a very pretty and Jadylike hand, 

Wiuatam.— Mr. Editor, I thougut I would address 
you and solicit your advice ona subject that has troubled 
my peace of mind for some time I am a young man, 
nearly tweuty-one, and I am engaged to a young lads 
older than myself She is both good and pure, and 
know she loves me devotedly, and I thought I loved her 
until lately; for I have since met a young lady that I 
love better Now what do you advise me to do—merry 
the one I am engaged to and secure her happiness, or 
forsake her and marry the one I love and secure my 
own happiness ?”—In the first place you are too young 
to know your own.mind, and therefore unfit for married 
life, and if you wed now you will always repent it Your 
mind is unsettled and unformed Better wait three or 
four years, aud then you will meet some one whom you 
can lise fora number of years You are now suffering 
under an attack of calf love But if you must marry take 
a girl who is younger than yourself, not older But be 
advised and keep single as long as you can, 

Sea Sipe.—Be content with such things as you can 
honourably afford, and such as as your, husband approves 
of, = never endeavour to deceive him in thought, word 
or deed. 


THE EMIGRANT'S FARKWELL, 


Our native land, our native vale, 
A long and iast adieu, 

Farewell to bonny |eviotdale 
And Cheviot mountains blue! 


Farewell ye hills of glorious deeds, 
And streams renown’'d in song; 
Farewellf ye blithesome braes and meads 
Our hearts have loved so long. 


Farewell ye bonny Elfin Knowes. 
Where thyme und harebells grow; 

Farewell ye hoary haunted howes, 
O’erhuuy with virk and sloe. 


The battle mound, the border tower, 
That Scotia’s annals tell, 

The wartyr’s grive, the lover's bower, 
To each, to ail~farewell! 


Home of our heart, our father’s home, 
Land of the brave and free, 

The sail is flapping on the foam 
That bears us far from thee. 


We seek a wild and distant shore 
Beyond the Atlantic main— 

We leave thee to return no more, 
Nor view thy cliffs again. 


Srtn.—If the deeds expressly show the property to be 
yours, of course such estate is liable to any claims you 
moy have made upon you. 

vi LET RosxverD.—The bride does not furnish the 
bridesmaids’ dresses However, if she wishes some 
friend to act as her bridesmaid whom she knows is not 
able to purchase a suitatle outfit, she may present her 
with such articles as she would like her to wear upon 
the occasion. 

Taryxy may withoutgany impropriety ask her cousin 
for his likeuess if they are intimately acquainted We 
S not know of any book that has the language of 
ruit. 

N.—We think your friends will appreciate the present 
for the motive that prompted you to present it, and not 
for the value of the gift or the time at which it was pre- 
sented You may without any breach of etiquette offer 
a present at any time. 


Sree. Sworp, a soldier in the Line, twenty-one and of 
a medium height, dark complexion aud considered good 
looking would like to correspond with a respectable 
young lady about nineteen ; respondent must be fair and 
good looking. 

Faen, twenty-seven, dark, 5ft. 7in. would like to corre- 
spond witha young Spanish lady between twenty and 
twenty-two and rather tall. 

Joun and Hager, two non-commissioned officers in 
the Royal Marines would like to correspond with two 
young ladies with a view to matrimony. John is twenty, 
fair hair and blue eyes, 5ft. 7in. Harry is twenty-two, 
5ft. 7hin., fair bair and blue eyes. Both are considered 
good looking. 

Smitine Harry, 8 seaman in the Royal Navy, twentye 
four, medium height, dark hair and hazel eyes, fair com- 
plexion, would like to correspond with a young lady of a 
merry disposition and fond of home and music. 

Screw Jack, twenty-two, dark hair, dark complexion 
and hazel eyes and a mechanic, wishes to correspond 
with a dark young lady about twenty, must be fond of 
home and good looking, with a view to matrimony. 

Minnig, twenty-four, dark, educated and passably 
good looking, with an t of two hundred, wishes to 
correspond with a gentleman between twenty-five and 





Pp 





thirty-five, with dark eyes and curly hair, residing in or 
er aoe A foreigner ora theatrical gentleman 
reterred. 

? Nortuomprta, a mechanic, twenty-one, fair complexion 
and blue eyes, fond of home and considered gond look. © 
ing, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
his own with a view to matrimony ; respondent must 
be tall and fair and who would study the comforts of 
powe, and make it happy, A resident in London pre. 
le 5 





WaAtreERr, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty, medium 
height, dark complexion and of a loving disposition 
and fond of home would like to correspond with a tall 
young lady about eighteen, of a loving disposition and 
domesticited. 

Hewrr, medium height, fair and considered handsome 
wishes to correspond with a young lady about eiyhteen ; 
respondent must be ofa loving disposition and very 
domesticated, fond of home and children, 

Anna and Juni, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young gentlemen. Anna is nineteen, rather tall, of 
loviug disposition and considered good looking. Julia is 
eighteen, medium height, loviug disposition and very 
fond of hgme and in a good position. 

Bes, a seaman in the Royal Navy, nineteen, medium 
height, dark, wishes to correspond with a ape | blonds 
about seventeen; respondent must be tall, of a loving 
disposition and fond of home. 

Maky, nineteen, tall, fair and considered good looking 
would like to correspond with a dark young gentleman 
— twenty-two; respondent must be tall and fond of 

ome. 

Eur, eighteen, medium height, of'a loving disposition 
and considered handsome, would liketocorrespond with 
a dark young man about twenty; respondeat must be of 
a loving disposition and fond of children. 

Jim, rather tall, twenty-seven, fair hair and hazel eyes; 
would like to correspond with a dark young lady with a 
view to matrimony, 

Sazau, eighteen, tall, dark, blue eyes, domesticated, 
wishes to correspond with a tall, fair young man with ¢ 
view to matrimony. 

ALBERT, tweuty-four; medium height, fair, blue eres 
and good looking wishes to correspond with a young 
lady about twenty-one, with a view to matrimony. ‘lhe 
daughter ofa trad pref d 

Evwix, medium height, fair, a well-to-do tradesman, 
wishes to correspond with a good looking young. lady ; 
- aga must be domesticated and fond of homean 
children, yee 
_ Lormg, eighteen, brown hair and eyes, rather tall and 
in a good position would like to correspond with a dark 
young gentleman with a view to matrimony. 

Tom, eighteén, medium height, fair and holding a 
good position wishes to correspond with an amiable 
young lady with a view to matrimony. 

Communications RackivEp ; 


Jamgs by—Lottie, twenty-one, rather short, dark 
brown hair and gray eyes and of a loving disposition. 

G, P, by—Kelo, who wishes to hear further from him. 

M. C. A. by—Kose bud, seventeen, who thinks she is 
all he requires, 

Haguy C. by—E, R., who describes himself as tall, fair 
and good looking. She isa lady by birth and position, 
highly educated, pleasing and attractive in appearance, 
fair and very amiable, She has a small income of forty 
pounds per annum. 

_Epwin by—Maud, twenty-one, medium height, con- 
sidered good looking, of an affectionate disposition and 
thinks he is all she requires. She bas nothing to offer 
but a loviug heart. 

Loving Jexny by—Happy Joe, twenty-four, tall and 


rk, 
Joumes Satiy by—Sweet William, twenty-three, tall 
and fair. 

Fiory by—St. John, a gentleman by birth, connection 
and education, twenty-five, darx complexion, considered 
very handsome, of a kind and loving disposition, fond of 
poetry aud the fine arts. 

Baiaut Lieut by—Happy Polly, who thinks she is all 
he requires. 

Nawscr by—Gallant Mast, 2 seaman in the Royal Navy, 
twenty-three, tail, fair complexion, blue eyes, with a 
view to matrimony, 

Katuiexn by—Handsome Harry, who is in business 
aud has been a widow about two years. Very good look- 
ing and fond of bome. 

Jounr by—Jane, nineteen, considered very pretty and 
ofa very loving disposition, a good housekeeper and 
would make an excellent wife, 
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